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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We know little of Admiral Rojdestvensky’s move- 
ments after he left Kamranh Bay. There have been 
various reports of his being sighted steering to the 
southward, but these give no clue to his ultimate 
destination. He had plenty of time to receive and 
send off despatches and make some use of his cruisers 
to gain information, so diplomatic considerations need 
not be the only ones which influenced his action in 
leaving the Bay. In any case, the rumours that 
Admiral Nebogatoff has completed the voyage across 
the Indian Ocean seem to be rather premature, for 
Nebogatoff did not leave Jibuti before 7 April, and 
twenty-three days is not too long a time to allow his 
squadron for the completion of its ocean journey. 


The stories which purport to emanate from the Naval 
General Staff at S. Petersburg and find currency in 
French papers serve their purpose, for they reveal 
nothing. According to these, Admiral Rojdestvensky 
has already met torpedo-boats acting as ‘‘ scouts” over 
1,000’ from Formosa, and is now contemplating a 
junction with Nebogatoff and a dash to Vladivostok by 
way of the Formosa Strait. If there is to be any 
intelligent co-operation with the other division of the 
Baltic fleet, an interview with its chief may well be 
deemed necessary, but that Rojdestvensky wishes to 
effect a junction for the purpose of making a dash any- 
where with coast-defence ships, which cannot on a 
favourable estimate be reckoned to do more than 
twelve knots for a short spurt, is hardly credible. 


The notion of a rush for Vladivostok would seem 
absurd, were it not that Russian expert criticism on the 
resent situation at sea tends to take the view that 
ojdestvensky must try to avoid a meeting with Togo 
and get to Vladivostok unmolested. If the Russian 
Admiral thinks this possible and does not mean to seek 
a battle with the Japanese fleet, but intends to combine 


his divisions and proceed north of Formosa, the choice 
of time and place will be left to Admiral Togo, who will 
then leave him unopposed until he can fight nearer home. 
Togo must have calculated long ago for the junction 
of the Russian squadrons and therefore the mere fact 
of Nebogatoff joining Rojdestvensky would be no new 
menace. The older Russian ships would be more of a 
threat to Togo held back as a strategical reserve than 
used as a tactical reserve, for which their slow speed 
makes them quite unfitted, and Togo is not likely to 
upset his arrangements and go south to prevent a 
junction the consequences of which he has already 
discounted. Every week gives the Japanese a better 
chance to add to their present force, whilst, further 
reinforcements from Europe being impossible for the 
Russians, time runs against them, but Admiral 
Rojdestvensky has it in his power, whenever he pleases, 
to force Togo into activity by making a move against 
Formosa. 


The red-hot excitement over the presence of Admiral 
Rojdestvensky in Kamranh Bay quieted down as 
suddenly as it arose. Immediately after the protest 
lodged by the Japanese Ambassador in Paris a message 
was despatched to the governor of Indo-China, and 
in accordance with his request, which had already 
been made, the Russian fleet left the harbour. It was 
entirely untrue that the French Government made any 
direct communication with the Russian Government 
on the subject; and though Admiral Rojdestvensky 
benefited not a little by his ability to coal in the harbour, 
no international etiquette seems to have been infringed. 
He left Kamranh Bay at noon on Saturday and the 
incident was closed ; though some superfluously sensitive 
critics still endeavoured to keep the crisis alive by 
alleging that he had not necessarily left the territorial 
waters. 


A good deal of light is thrown on the position of 
the armies in Manchuria by the news of the one con- 
siderable engagement of the week. The Russians 
advancing south with 5 battalions of infantry, some 
cavalry and a battery of artillery attacked ‘Tends 
cavalry in the neighbourhood of Kai-yuan and in press- 
ing them back came within reach of Japanese entrench- 
ments and lost 200 men. The engagement indicates 
two things. The centre of the Japanese army has not 
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advanced further north than Kai-yuan, which is the 
first considerable station north of Tieling and the 
Russians have not been frightened by any threatened 
movement on the flanks to a retreat on Harbin. At 
the same time the opinion prevails in Russia that a 
very strong force of Japanese is in occupation of the 
mountains to the east, between the Russian army and 
Vladivostok. The engagement at Kai-yuan has been 
followed by a succession of smaller cavalry attacks on 
advanced Japanese positions. Unimportant themselves 
they have yet been taken in S. Petersburg as an earnest 
of General Linievitch’s intention to assume the aggres- 
sive against the right army of the Japanese and break 
the attempt to outflank him on this side. 


Mr. Lyttelton, in a letter omremqanng, the new 
charter of representative government to the Transvaal, 
explains that this step is taken in pursuance of 
promises given at the close of the war. He also gives 
reasons why it has not been deemed advisable to grant 
full self-government at once on the Transvaal ceasing 
to be a Crown Colony. There is neither unity of race, 
of language, nor of history in the people of the 
Colony, and a period must elapse before full rights of 
citizenship can be granted. € present constitution 
is intended to be educative, and to afford opportunities 
for various interests to work together. It is more 
probable that the refusal of self-government, as 
desired by the two parties of Boers and Colonials of 
British origin, will be the basis of fresh conflicts in the 
Assembly ; and that present controversies will be em- 
bittered. Thenew plan combines all the evils that must 
result from the establishment of any parliamentary 
system in the Transvaal at present. It is strange too 
that the Orange River Colony, which is far less split 
up into factions, should have to wait for the Transvaal 
experiment to be tried. To begin with it instead of 
with the Transvaal would seem more feasible. 


The Legislative Assembly, with the exception of nine 
official members, is to be purely elective. Electoral 
districts are to be created, based on the number of 
voters, the division as far as possible being intended 
to secure the principle of one vote one value. There 
will be an automatic quadrennial redistribution of seats 
according to the changes in the registers. The 
Assembly will not have power to raise or spend the 
revenue of the colony unless on the proposal of the 
Governor. The official members will hold office by 
direct appointment of the Crown and be independent of 
the Assembly. English is to be the official language, 
and debates are to be in English unless a member 
obtains the permission of the President to speak in 
Dutch. A Civil List is provided, which includes a 
salary of £6,000 for the Lieutenant-Governor, £22,000 
for the salaries of the Judges, and £20,000 for salaries 
of various other persons holding office under the 
Government. 


There was something very near to Yankee snuffle— 
particularly offensive we should suppose to Canadians 
—in the grandiloquent phrase of Lord Grey’s speech at 
Toronto on Monday about ‘‘ the policy of the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and of Japan being 
directed towards a common purpose—namely, the 
betterment of humanity” ! Was there ever yet a nation 
that did not frame its policy in the interests of humanity, 
utterly oblivious of its private advantage? And then 
Lord Grey in the same sentence goes on to show how 
this bettering of humanity will mean a free pathway for 
the commerce of Canada into the ports of Asia. No 
doubt Canada will be enthusiastic in the cause of 
humanity. 


M. Delcassé has provided the student of politics 
with a classical example of the use of diplomatic 
resignation. The little conspiracy against him, first in 
the German press and subsequently in the French 
Chamber, had succeeded in popularising a suggestion 
that he was not entirely supported by his colleagues. 
It is a question if the people who believed, or wished to 
believe, this were worth confuting, but a man so much 
lauded as M. Delcassé may be allowed a little sensitive- 
ness ; and if the rumour had to be killed, the concourse 
of ministers on Easter Saturday and Sunday to 


M. Delcassé’s tent was an admirably effective if rather 
theatrical demonstration. Nevertheless one is a little 
surprised that M. Delcassé should have resorted to the 
device. He is not by way of noticing the unessential, 
and he has been journalist himself. 


It is always in M. Delcassé’s power to make a sensa- 
tion. He represents the one sound element in French 
politics, and has almost reached that far-off ideal in 
representative government of a permanent executive for 
foreign affairs. The chance of his resignation would 
more endanger the equilibrium of European politics 
than the actual collapse of most eminent statesmen in 
Europe ; he is a continuing element of sanity in a mad 
world. The occasion of the resignation was the debate 
in the Chamber on Wednesday week, but his decision 
was not communicated till Friday. On Saturday no 
attempt was made in that part of the German press 
which is making capital out of Morocco to conceal 
satisfaction at the news; and M. Delcassé, who re- 
signed to strengthen his hand in the management of 
the Moorish difficulty, no doubt enjoyed the contrast 
between the tone of the papers issued on Saturday, 
when the resignation was announced, and on Monday 
when it was taken back. 


It is among the humours of diplomacy that the return 
of M. Delcassé to the Foreign Office was celebrated by 
an entertainment of the French Premier at the German 
Embassy ; and it is presumed that Prince Radolin con- 
firmed with M. Rouvier the conversation he held with 
M. Delcassé in the previous week. But what happened 
at Fez is perhaps more important than what is dis- 
cussed in Paris. Certainly the French, and perhaps 
others, were too prone to reckon without the Sultan of 
Morocco until the Kaiser’s visit. At any rate that 
changed all, and the mistake will be amply rectified in 
the next few weeks. Before he has completed his 
mission M. St. René-Taillandier will be meeting in Fez 
Count von Tattenbach, the German Ambassador, and it 
is a question whether he or Mr. Lowther, the new 
British Ambassador, who starts in less than three weeks 
to present his credentials, will be the first to arrive. 
The Sultan’s disciplinary duties seem to be considerably 
simplified by the drastic police system set up in the 
Tangier neighbourhood by the ex-rebel Raisuli. Of 
his efficiency in repressing crime there is no question. 
The doubt is at what point his masterful policy will 
cease. He has already exceeded his duties by making 
arrests in the town of Tangier, which is outside his 
jurisdiction. 

An abrupt and for them a prompt reply has been 
given by the Powers to the request of the Cretan 
Assembly for union with Greece ; and the reply was 
very properly followed by the appearance of two 
British cruisers off Canea. The revolutionary Cretans 
are not likely to desire to fight for their cause; 
the movement is not national enough for that; and 
even the desire of Prince George to play a big part 
and the encouraging debate in the Athenian Chamber 
will not stimulate them to that length. No doubt 
anomalies in the island will continue to exercise the 
irritation incidental to all patchwork arrangements. 
But this gives no set of Powers a right to add to a little 
ill-governed country such as Greece a large and im- 
portant island, which it was thought necessary to with- 
draw from the direct government of Turkey. Greece 
cannot be allowed to take captive her conqueror in this 
sort of way. 


The unhappy wedlock of Sweden and Norway is, we 
fear, becoming impossible. Norway firmly declines to 
confer afresh with Sweden on all matters relating to 
the union until Sweden consents to her having her own 
consular service. Thus the Crown Prince’s conciliatory 
any breaks down, and there is the old deadlock. 

e first partition of Sweden and Norway by Russia 
and Germany is not likely to take place to-morrow, but 
the meaning and significance of the Russification of 
Finland are well understood by politicians in both 
Sweden and Norway. Unless they close their dispute, 
sooner or later they are likely to go the way of Poland. 
It would be better perhaps for Sweden to agree to the 
consular service project, and then the whole basis of 
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the union might bechanged and the relations between the 
two countries be made more intimate and workmanlike. 


When Lord Kitchener went to India, it was fore- 
told that he would find greater difficulty than his 
predecessors in squaring his love of personal respon- 
sibility with the peculiar relation of the Commander- 
in-Chief to ‘“‘the military member” of the Indian 
Government. Some details suggesting a fulfilment of 
the prophecy have been published and were discussed 
among people in touch with India some weeks before 
it was thought good to give publicity to one version of 
the rumour. It is an anomaly which must be vexatious 
to any energetic and conscientious Commander-in-Chief 
in India that in his relations with the Government he 
should be subordinate to a military member often 
of inferior rank ; and many eminent soldiers, among 
whom Lord Kitchener was numbered before he went to 
India, have suggested a rectification of the constitu- 
tional position. 


We have now a fair idea of the full effect of the 
Indian earthquakes. The area of serious mischief is 
defined and the authorities are able roughly to estimate 
the total loss of life at 15,000. Beyond this an unde- 
fined number of sufferers are left injured and homeless. 
Over and above the cantonment of Dharmsala several 
market towns and many villages have been laid in ruins, 
and cultivated land, which in hill tracts consists often 
of laboriously constructed terraces, has been over- 
whelmed. But terrible as this loss must be, it is in 
some details less than the earlier reports gave reason 
to fear. In particular the casualties in the ranks of the 
Gurkha regiments—though heavier than many a cam- 
paign could show—are not so great as the first returns 
foreshadowed. The figures seem to have included 
camp-followers. Nor -have buildings of historic im- 
portance suffered greatly. The disaster has been met 
and relief carried to extreme points with an energy 
and resource of which the Punjab may be proud. 
Still there is urgent need for private charity. A relief 
fund has been opened. Contributions will be received 
by H. S. King & Co., Pall Mall and Grindlay & Co., 
Parliament Street. 


The good Mr. Samuel Smith M.P. is so anxious 
that the nation should not lose the benefit of his Indian 
counsels that he has written a letter to the ‘‘ Times” 
at the undelivered speech he had so carefully 
prepared for the House. If every member is going to 
publish as letters the speeches he has been unable to 
fire off in the House, the prospect for readers is not 
pleasing. Delivered speeches in the form of reports on 
one side ; undelivered speeches in the form of letters on 
the other! There was no sort of excuse for publishing 
this letter, in which Mr. Smith deplores the small dis- 
cussion in Parliament of Indian questions. Everyone 
who cares for India with any sort of knowledge knows 
that this immunity from debate is India’s unmixed bless- 
ing. The saving grace of the House of Commons is its 
ability to recognise that some things are too high for it. 


There are some people who stick to their friends with 
a malignant fidelity. Mr. Brodrick at Godalming on 
Thursday declares himself roundly Mr. Balfour’s man, 
and takes no trouble to disguise the antithesis to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s man. It is not exactly perfection in 
taste, we will not make so heavy a demand on Mr. 
Brodrick as tactfulness, to choose the occasion of 
delicate and confidential domestic pourparlers amongst 
Urionists to triumph openly over his protectionist 
friends. Plainly Mr. Brodrick thinks the Free-traders 
have got the best of the battle ; and he crows lustily 
over his victory. Above all things, he says, Mr. 
Balfour’s policy must be regarded as a thing by itself, 
in no way tainted with Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, though 
he flings in a suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain has 
been overdone by his own followers. Tariff reformers 
must shrink into themselves now that Mr. Brodrick 
has taken his stand so sternly. Did a cause ever fail 
which Mr. Brodrick championed ? 


Will Mr. Perks be in the next Liberal Government ? 
His name is quite overlooked in this connexion, and 
yet he may have to be reckoned with. In a speech this 
week Mr. Perks brought down his foot with a stamp on 


Home Rule. He will not have it at any price, and he 
tells his friends so quite as explicitly as any Unionist— 
1886 is out of the question for him for ever more. He 
has definitely unratted. A few years ago any Liberal 
who dared to express half-doubts, let alone conviction, 
against Home Rule was severely reprimanded by the 
Liberal press. Sir Edward Reed among others was 
drubbed for this offence. To-day no Liberal news- 
paper thinks to cry out against Mr. Perks. We can 
almost imagine a Liberal Prime Minister, should he get 
a majority independent of the Irish, announcing to his 
followers that they are to vote as they like on a Home 
Rule Bill or resolution. 


Captain O’Shea died at Brighton last week. He had 
been out of politics for years, and we have hardly 
seen any reference to him in the daily papers, though 
his name was once ‘‘a draw,” and his ability and 
importance were considerable. The ‘‘Times” has not 
mentioned his name, so far as we have observed, though 
its obituary notices are nearly always the fullest and 
best in the press. We can recall the substance of what 
must have been a singularly interesting conversation 
which Captain O’Shea had with Mr. Parnell. Captain 
O’Shea furnished it himself some time after Mr. Parnell’s 
death. He endeavoured to give in a very few words the 
salient characteristics of several of Mr. Parnell’s lieu- 
tenants of the Nationalist party. Without vouching for 
the exact word applied to each, we believe he described 
Mr. Dillon as the most treacherous, Mr. Healy as the 
most brutal, Mr. Justin McCarthy as the most con- 
temptible, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor as the most vulgar. 
Captain O’Shea ended his account of this conversation 
by saying that Mr. Parnell entirely agreed with him. 
Mr. Redmond was not mentioned. 


When Mr. Parnell, without deigning to consult any 
colleague or underling, calmly chose Captain O’Shea 
as his candidate for Galway in 1885 Mr. Healy and Mr. 
Biggar broke out into open revolt. Mr. Biggar, whose 
like we do not recognise in Parliament to-day, actually 
had the effrontery to send an impertinent telegram to 
the chief. But Mr. Parnell stamped out the revolt 
and Captain O’Shea was returned. He was practically 
a Whig Unionist and refused to vote for the Home 
Rule Bill. The outbreak of Mr. Biggar and Mr. 
Healy was significant : it showed clearly enough how 
passionately some of the leading members of the party 
hated the haughty, cold, terrible rule of Mr. Parnell. 
Even with Mr. Healy to the fore, or in the background 
ready to ruffle and rend one of his rivals by a swift 
spring from the dark, how uninteresting the personal 
side of Irish politics is to-day compared with fifteen or 
twenty years ago! It is curious that no new figures of 
real force and individuality come into the Nationalist 
party now. Had Mr. Parnell lived and prevailed, he 
would by now probably have changed the entire com- 
position of the party. Mr. Redmond displays not a glint 
of originality in the upkeep and freshening of his party. 
Half his men are as obsolete as wooden men-of-war. 


When Mr. Balfour, as Chief Secretary, arranged to 
visit Clare and other distressed districts in the West of 
Ireland, we remember that quite a shudder of fright 
went through his friends. Some people and news- 
papers openly warned the Chief Secretary not to go, 
and predicted that an attempt would be made on his 
life. He got, as a fact, a flattering reception, and 
one or two professional hecklers, who desired to 
bring the battering-ram to his notice, were snubbed 
by the local Nationalists. Mr. Walter Long is quite 
as safe in the West of Ireland, where he is now 
touring, as in the hunting-field. Indeed he is probably 
even safer, for according to his own admission he has 
come perilously near once or twice in his eagerness to 
riding over the hounds; and there are Masters who 
would not take this even from a member of the Govern- 
ment. He has been in Clare, with whose member he 
once had a slight tiff, and is evidently making a good 
impression. e believe that Mr. Long’s short period 
of office as Irish Secretary will increase his reputation. 
From Mr. Morley, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Gerald Balfour 
and Mr. Wyndham, it is, if you come to think of it, a 
singular change to Mr. Long. But his robustious 


British way may rather interest the Irish for a time. 
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Once upon a time the English Bar was said to con- 
stitute a trade union. To judge from its latest report 
the Bar Council is the feeblest executive that ever a 
trade union possessed. It seems to exist for the purpose 
of preaching to the junior barrister the beauty of a system 
of etiquette that is making for his extermination. So 
far from helping the employed to fight the monopolist 
employer, this executive of the Barristers’ Union'posi- 
tively goes out of its way to assist the monopolist. 
Take for instance this extraordinary action on its part. 
A board of contractors requested a barrister to place 
their views before a public body (not be it noted 
one of a judicial character) in reference to its 
system of issuing licences and very properly stated that 
as the business was of a non-contentious character, 
they should not go to the expense of retaining a 
solicitor to deliver a brief. The Bar Council stated 
that in their opinion it would be improper for a barrister 
to appear before this body unless the contractors 
chose to waste their money on paying a solicitor to 
instruct him. So far therefore is the Council from 
helping the Bar to recover its ancient historic right to 
take contentious law work direct from the lay client, 
it is actually robbing it of that right to undertake non- 
contentious business without the intervention of a 
solicitor, a right which prior to the birth of the Council 
it undoubtedly enjoyed. 


There are other points. In the matter of non- 
contentious business the solicitors have this year robbed 
the older profession of a large amount of work by 
obtaining a direct audience before the Licensing Com- 
mittee of Quarter Sessions. The Bar Council which 
has been issuing circulars on this subject regrets to 
report that these circulars have been mostly dis- 
regarded. Of course the remedy was in their hands 
had they chosen to apply it. If they had dared to 
tell the Incorporated Law Society (as any ordinary 
trade union would have told an employer in similar 
circumstances) that any further inroads on the rights of 
the Bar would be followed by an immediate abandon- 
ment of the highly modern rules of etiquette that 
prevent barristers from accepting briefs direct from the 
lay clients, the Bar would not have been ousted from 
this important branch of Quarter Sessions work. The 
Bar Council however do not wish to offend solicitors. 


A neat if unworthy method of revenge has been de- 
signed against Oxford and Cambridge for their prohibition 
of degrees to women. Dublin, seeing its opportunity 
agreeably to increase its fees, threw open its degree to all 
women who had passed the proper qualifications in the 
Oxford and Cambridge schools ; and this week a large 
and distinguished body of candidates is crossing the 
Channel to accept the privilege. The letters of a 
degree, since Governing bodies are what they are, repre- 
sent a valuable label for any woman who seeks either 
secretarial or scholastic work ; and a journey to Dublin 
University is not unlikely to become the regular sequel 
to the Oxford and Cambridge schools. One can under- 
stand the acceptance of the offer; but what can be 
said for Trinity College, which thus throws open its 
degrees to candidates it has neither trained nor tested ? 
This is selling honours, if you will. 


No one is left who can quite fill the place of Lord 
Chichester. He died on Good Friday morning, break- 
ing down suddenly during the morning service. In 
more than one way his position was unique ; and it 
was more than a symbol of his life that his title came 
from the cathedral of which he was elected a prebend 
within a few months of his death. But he was a man 
of whom the public knew little. He lived the life of a 
very hardworking parish priest in many town and 
country parishes. For ten years from 1884 he was 
rector of Lambeth, then in the large suburban parish 
at Buckhurst Hill and finally greatly overworked him- 
self at Great Yarmouth. Though a man of decided 
views he maintained an attitude of unvarying reticence 
towards matters of controversy. Some will remember 
him best as a cricketer, one of that large body of 
Cambridge blues of whom the Studds were the most 
remarkable, who determined, even while they were up, 
to turn their influence to missionary ends. 


once. 


THE TRANSVAAL IN PURGATORY. 


APPY Transvaal: at length to be re-endowed with 

the blessings of parliamentary intrigue, wire-pulling 
and strategy, and all the tricks of the talking politician. 
We are told by the authors of the change that this 
is an advance on the present system merely because 
it is in the direction of parliamentary government—a 
sort of parliamentary purgatory to lead ultimately to 
the heaven of full self-government, provided it does not 
take the wrong turning to inferno instead. Opponents 
object to the constitution because it does not go far 
enough. Both assume that the grant of full responsible 
government would be the realisation of an ideal about 
which there could be no misgiving. Each party ex- 
aggerates the whole thing, both the grant of an incom- 
plete parliamentary power and the refusal to confer full 
responsible government. We see nothing for con- 
gratulation but rather for regret in the grant of a con- 
stitution for which in any form the Transvaal is not 
competent at present. The working of full parlia- 
mentary institutions with success depends on the 
existence of classes capable of supplying a high type of 
legislators in sufficient numbers, and as this is not the 
case with the Transvaal we see no reason from the 
point of view of good government why the existing 
system should not have been indefinitely continued. 
But as between the two kinds of constitution, if one 
were to be granted at all to the Transvaal at present, 
there is good ground for holding that it would have 
been wiser to grant full responsible government at 
The Colonial Secretary’s covering dispatch 
argues elaborately against the grant of the full privi- 
leges of responsible government worked under the 
party system. But in fact the granting of the new 
constitution will bring to the front exactly the same 
kind of difficulties as Mr. Lyttelton fathers on re- 
sponsible government. It is plain that the Legislature 
will become the arena of race hostilities, and open 
debates will provide opportunities of making race 
capital out of the past history and present grievances 
of the country. With all tongues loosened for enun- 
ciating these race prejudices, and the greater stimulus 
to the speeches of ambitious leaders who are seeking 
popularity and influence, how will the device of repre- 
sentative government be less provocative of animosities 
than if responsible government had been conferred? 
The lapse of time will not be a means of softening 
bitter memories but of giving them a parliamentary 
status. Mr. Lyttelton’s arguments based on the lack 
of homogeneity of race and of difference of interests 
tell even more strongly against granting the actual 
constitution than against the grant of full government 
so far as reconciling these differences is concerned. 
It adds another grievance and creates a body which 
will strive from the very first to supersede the con- 
stitution under which it meets. It represents to the 
members of the ‘‘ Responsible Government Asso- 
ciation” the success of the cosmopolitan element in 
Transvaal affairs to which both the Boers and the 
native Africanders of British origin are equally op- 
posed. The Boers will probably refuse to offer them- 
selves for election to the representative body and 
will carry on their movement against the constitution 
from the outside. If they take advantage of the means 
for rhetorical displays it will afford, they will go to the 
Parliament in a spirit of irreconcilable opposition, and 
will make government as difficult as possible for the 
sake of showing that the constitution cannot be 
worked. 

It is an altogether fallacious argument that repre- 
sentative institutions starting in such circumstances 
will ‘‘aid in the harmonising process by which differ- 
ences will be mollified or removed”. The constitution 
will bave the opposite effect, and the dividing line 
between Government and the Opposition instead of 
being lessened will be even more accentuated than it 
would have been under responsible government. There 
was a possibility, though we do not lay too much 
stress on it considering the shifty character of the 
Boers, that under this form of representative institution 
the Boers with their British allies who have joined 
them in their demand for responsible government, 
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might have worked together so as to induce more 
confidence in their colleagues of the British party. 
Certain members of that party, notwithstanding their 
desire for a government which should enable the com- 
bined native element to resist the cosmopolitan in- 
fluences, have not had much faith in their Boer allies. 
They would have found in the conduct of the Boers 
in a fully constituted Parliament the test which they 
were seeking of the real intent and aims of the Boers. 
By the spirit in which they entered into the transaction of 
the common business of which Mr. Lyttelton speaks 
they would have been able to judge how far the Boer 
protestations of acceptance of their new position of 
British subjects was a reality or a pretence. Now the 
Boers’ real motives will be obscured by an hostility to 
the present constitution which will appear perfectly 
natural in the eyes of those subjects of British origin 
who share with them their views on the right to self- 
government. Useful business will be postponed so that 
both parties may take part in the agitation for consti- 
tutional change. Instead of the field being clear for 
efforts devoted to definite measures for the common 
good we shall have a period of fruitless agitation for a 
change which will put into the background all other 
objects. What preparation or education is this for a 
greater capacity of self-government? It is far more 
likely to foster the spirit of turbulence and all the 
elements of discontent and agitation. What would 
at this juncture have appeared a grant from the 
British Government will, when it is gained by agita- 
tion, be a triumph of one faction over another, and 
this is not promising for the subsidence of racial 
animosities. 

The danger of granting self-government has been ex- 
aggerated. It has been emphasised by the cosmopolitan 
parties in the Transvaal whose influence is to be seen in 
the new constitution. But the alliance of some of the best 
classes of colonists of British parentage and antecedents, 
with the Dutch Boers, who are not indeed enthusiastic 
about being British colonists but are yet not irre- 
concilable, shows that the demand for self-govern- 
ment is not merely a movement started by Boer dis- 
loyalty. It may be said that the demands of the Boers 
for the old electoral districts of the Republic, and for 
the official use of the Dutch language, were indica- 
tions of their real aim at pre-eminence. But if it 
were necessary to protect the Transvaal from these 
designs this is an argument for the retention of the 
system of Crown Colony government and not for 
hastening to grant a bastard constitution. We have not 
stopped the mouths of the Boers or prevented them still 
taking means to accomplish their objects ; but we have 
invited them to come forward ‘‘coram populo” in 
the new Parliament to foster their movement. They 
would have been in no better position under the system 
of self-government, since the same provisions as to 
electoral districts and the use of Dutch must have 
been inserted in any constitution as they are in this. 
Moreover, the veto of the Crown on legislation would 
be as effective under one system as another, and under 
any form of representative government possible to the 
Transvaal at present more powers would have had to 
be reserved to the executive than are reserved to it in 
any other of the self-governing British colonies. So it 
appears quite plainly that the Transvaal was not fit for 
a constitution of any kind other than the one which it 
now superseded. Nothing is gained by establishing a 
constitution which is dictated by fear and suspicion 
as any constitution for the Transvaal must be in exist- 
ing circumstances. Self-government would have been 
preferable to merely representative government; it 
would not have created a new source of discontent 
and trouble. But it does not follow that self-govern- 
ment ought to have been granted. Neither is desirable, 
Since it re-creates the Transvaal politician as a Parlia- 
mentary intriguer and wirepuller of Parliamentary voters. 
The best that the Transvaal could do with any sort of 
Parliament would not warrant serious effort being made 
to supply it with one. The Government cannot have 
promulgated its constitution purely as a political judg- 
ment that the existing régime can be wisely superseded. 
It has been subjected to pressure to fulfil a promise 
made by Mr. Chamberlain quite generally that ‘‘ as 
soon as circumstances permitted” self-government 


would be introduced. While it was submitting to 
pressure it would have been well to take its bolus whole, 
but still better to refuse the quack medicine altogether. 


THE FETES AT BORDEAUX. 


Sie once popular name of Léon Gambetta had 
been almost forgotten, even in France, until a 
month ago, whilst here in England it is safe to say 
that every journalist who has written this week about 
the Bordeaux fétes has been compelled to freshen up his 
memory concerning this remarkable man by a reference 
to the Encyclopzdia Britannica, wherein, by the way, 
it is stated that his parents were Genoese, whereas 
in reality they were Nicois, being respectable grocers 
who had been established for some years in the Rue 
S. Jacques at Nice. Léon was born in 1838 at Cahors, 
where his father had a branch establishment. It has 
been said that the Gambettas were of Semitic origin. 
Be this as it may, so far as politics and religious convic- 
tions were concerned, they belonged to that easy-going 
class of Voltairean petits bourgeois which came into 
being under Louis Philippe. They were not, however, 
aggressive free-thinkers, and would have been horrified 
at the violence of M. Combes, whose policy of repres- 
sion and persecution would never, we may rest assured, 
have been endorsed by Gambetta. He was too clever 
for that. The erection of a statue to him in Bordeaux 
some twenty-two years after his death is no tardy act 
of gratitude or genuine manifestation of posthumous 
admiration. It is a well-calculated manceuvre on the 
part of a Government which feels the necessity from 
time to time of withdrawing the too close attention of 
the people from itself, to concentrate it upon some 
object or other, which somehow enables its ‘‘ supers” 
to shout-‘‘ Vive la République” and thereby vivify a 
languishing enthusiasm for its acts and graces. It was 
in May, 1877, that Gambetta delivered the speech 
containing the famous phrase, ‘‘le cléricalisme, voila 
Vennemi”, which has since done so much mischief, 
not so much to clericalism in its political aspect, as to 
religion—to Christianity itself. No doubt, at that 
time, a large section of the French episcopate and the 
higher clergy, which had come into existence under the 
late Imperial régime, had promised the monarchists to 
support any undertaking in which they might engage 
themselves, with the object of overthrowing a Republic 
which was already beginning to show signs of rabid 
Jacobinism. Between attacking a militant clergy, 
which he was justified in doing, and attempting .to 
overthrow a religion which has reigned supreme in 
France for sixteen hundred years, there is a wide 
gulf which M. Combes endeavoured to bridge, but 
which Gambetta—a much bigger man than le petit 
pére—would never have attempted to stride. It was 
because he would not endorse Jules Ferry’s extreme 
measures and had denounced several of his quondam 
friends and supporters whom he considered too active 
in hurrying on a general upheaval, that he is generally 
believed to have perished mysteriously on 31 Decem- 
ber, 1882, at Villa D’Avery, with a bullet through 
his head. There is a curious reseniblance between 
the fate of Léon Gambetta and the recent one 
of Gabriel Syveton, and the fact that there was a 
woman at the bottom of both tragedies affords 
no clue to the truth of the real motives for their 
deaths respectively. It is none the less certain that no 
genuine effort has ever been made to disperse the 
mystery which envelops in a cloud of suspicion the 
singularly opportune ‘‘suppression” of both these 
politicians. Gambetta, however, who had his hour of 
absolute greatness in 1870-71, was a very superior man 
to Syveton. His country owes him a debt of undying 
titude for his magnificent conduct when Paris was 
invested, and as a legislator he was undoubtedly the 
most notable statesman France has produced since 
1870. With the erection of the monument in his 
honour at Bordeaux, therefore, nobody can quarrel. 
The papers have told us that President Loubet, 
whose programme so carefully filled up every moment 
of time last Sunday morning that nobody engaged in 
the pageant could possibly have attended any form of 
Divine Service, had he been ever so inclined so to do, 
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‘was most enthusiastically received by the Bordelais ” ; 
which is not quite true. His Excellency was well re- 
ceived, but there was no enthusiasm, not even after his 
remarkable speech about conciliation and reconciliation, 
and his reiterated assurances that the Government 
never intended to persecute anybody for his religious 
opinions, and was bent on acts of peace and justice. 
M. Loubet’s benevolent countenance and gentle voice 
suit to perfection the part he is called upon to play. It 
has been maliciously said that, if M. Combes is le petit 
pére, M. Loubet is le grand pére of the Republic. 
The petit pére was mercifully absent from the fétes, to 
which he was not invited, but to everybody’s astonish- 
ment M. André, the ex-Minister of War, was there, 
although uninvited. He had, it is true, received an 
official summons to the feast six months ago, when he 
was still in office, and it had not been recalled. Nothing, 
in the circumstances, could be more significant than 
the cool reception which M. le Général André received, 
both from the official world and the general public. 
The people hissed, and the President only condescended 
to bow, and ostentatiously avoided the ex-Minister as 
much as possible. M. André did not appear at the 
banquet, nor, indeed, did he venture to show himself 
ain. 

The chief item in the programme of these fétes was 
M. Loubet’s speech. One wonders what M. Brisson 
thought of such sentences as these. Addressing the 
young men belonging to the gymnasium, M. Loubet 
said: ‘‘ Do not be influenced by those who would make 
you believe that the Government of the Republic is one 
of persecution. Far from it, its chief desire is to see 
every sort of religious conviction exercised with perfect 
freedom, and the greatest possible respect paid to all 
creeds.” M. Brisson had recently told the Chamber 

uite the contrary. ‘‘We have”, he said, ‘‘ turned 
God out of the schools, the barracks, the navy, the 
hospitals, asylums, and other public institutions, and it 
is now our duty to consummate our great work by 
turning Him out of the State”. Mind, M. Brisson does 
not say Christ, but God—nous avons chassé Dieu—which 
means that the war waged by the Republic is not so much 
directed against Catholicism as against bare belief in 
God. When asked ten days ago to vote a subsidy 
for the army chaplains in time of war, the famous 
‘*bloc”” majority declined to do so on the. plea that 
chaplains are unnecessary, and that if a dying Catholic 
soldier needs the consolations of his religion in his last 
hours, be he in a military hospital or on a field of battle, 
he must pay for the luxury out of his own pocket. 
M. Loubet, who so unctuously preached conciliation 
this week at Bordeaux, ten days back signed the 
decree which deprives a French soldier of the assist- 
ance of a priest of his religion, even on the field 
of battle. 

If M. Loubet is sincere, if he really believes in the 
wise words of conciliation and toleration which he 
spoke this week before the monument of Gambetta, 
surely he will, when next asked to sign some document or 
other which is in direct contradiction to the respectable 
sentiments to which he has given utterance on this 
occasion, cast aside his pen and even resign rather than 
continue to lead the Republic down a path which can 
only bring it to destruction. However, it is significant 
that at the foot of the statue of the man who uttered 
the fateful words—‘‘ le cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi ”— 
President Loubet should speak words of religious peace, 
which may possibly indicate that counsels of wisdom 
are at last prevaili It is to be hoped that this is the 
case. The press of this country has made very light, 
so far, of this anti-religious crusade, which has split 
France into two rival camps, and which may before long 
change the face of Europe. It is remarkable that, in a 
country which so ostentatiously boasts of its Christ- 
ianity as England, the press should treat the effacement, 
not only of Catholicism, but even of the bare idea of 
God, from a neighbouring and just now favourite nation 
with indifference or approval. The Paris correspondents 
of the London papers unfold day by day the trivial and 
often unsavoury gossip about the latest disette of 
Montmartre or the assassination of some elderly 

insters in the “ banlieue ”, but of the great ques- 
tion of the destruction of religion they have not 
a line to give us. 


CANADA—THE OTHER SIDE. 


E do not find it easy to account for the ‘‘ wide- 
spread interest which”, we are told, ‘‘ is mani- 
fested throughout Canada in Lord Grey’s speech at 
Toronto on Monday night”. We can easily under- 
stand interest before delivery, for the occasion was 
stimulating and important, but we cannot understand 
interest after it. We have, of course, to assume that 
the telegraphed summaries more or less agree with 
what was actually said. And what is there really in- 
teresting in this wholesale praise, in the most con- 
ventional terms, of Canada and Canada’s position in the 
empire? Of course these sentiments were applauded ; 
tell a man he is a fine fellow and he will always applaud 
you. But that does not make the remark interesting 
to any but the person praised. Probably there are 
few with sufficiently well-balanced minds to think 
that praise of themselves can be other than interesting 
and important. But we were rather inclined to think 
of the Canadians as perhaps more than usually in- 
telligent, as a people who might prefer to be told 
a few truths, even if they came home, to mere 
‘*buttering”. We all know that south of the Canadian 
frontier nothing goes down like butter, but is it pre- 
cisely the same north of that line? Surely the time 
has come to introduce something of a business element 
inte talk about our imperial relations. Can we live for 
ever on ‘‘Rule Britannia” and the colonial heroics 
of the South African war? Ought not the deeds now 
doing in the Far East rather to hush our pzans 
over. South Africa? No doubt it is a much less 
smooth, a much less pleasing thing, to ask the colonies 
whether they could do a little more than to glorify 
them for doing so much. Instead of perpetually con- 
gratulating ourselves on the world-width of our empire, 
on its immunity from sunset, on the splendour of the 
patriotism of all its fragments, we ought to begin to 
consider our weak points; we need to close up little 
rifts; to estimate with some approach to scientific 
accuracy the bearing of every part on the whole. One 
of the great benefits from the fiscal movement in this 
country has been the turn it has given national thought 
to these difficulties of empire. We are beginning to 
see that we are not properly an empire at all. Not 
until all the parts of the whole British nation realise 
this shall we make a serious effort to put our 
house in order. Lord Grey had a great oppor- 
tunity, but he did not take it. He seems to have been 
ainfully concerned to flatter Canadian susceptibilities. 
t was possible for him to look facts in the face and at 
the same time show every courtesy to Canadian feeling. 
He should have struck a note of business instead of the 
old note of imperial platitude. 

Lord Grey singled out for especial commendation the 
decision of the Dominion Government to assume the 
whole a for the defence of Halifax and 
Esquimault. This was a striking testimony to Cana- 
dian love of the empire. Canadian self-respect would 
have been lowered, if they had not done this. May be; 
none the less sentiment on this matter was very much 
divided in Canada, and the debates in the Dominion 
parliament pointed that way. In the United States, 
too, it was by no means accepted as an evidence of 
Canadian attachment to the empire. We know of at 
least one instance where it was taken as precisely 
the reverse, and accordingly rejoiced over. Very 
naturally: for what do other nations see? They 
see the imperial troops withdrawn and their place 
taken by local trainbands. They see one of the few 
remaining ocular evidences of the imperial connexion 
abolished ; they see Canada acting as though it were 
absolutely self-contained, an integral unit, bearing 
no appearance of being the part of a greater whole. 
These may perhaps be sentimental considerations. 
What is not sentimental is the hard fact which other 
powers will note that the defence of Canada is 
left to troops of the most imperfect training, that it 
is treated both by the Government of the Dominion 
and the Government of the empire as a local and not 
an imperial concern. This is symptomatic of an 
entirely false co tion on the part both of the 
colonies and of what Lord Grey calls ‘‘ the old 
Mother”. The defence of no part of the empire can 
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be a local matter ; if the different countries governed 
by the British people do make a unit at all, the defence 
of any one part must be the interest and business of 
the whole; if it isnot the interest of the whole, it can 
only mean that there is no whole, that what we call 
parts of our empire are merely separable items of an 
inorganic aggregate. If the defence of Canada is the 
business of Canada alone, politically Canada can be no 
more to Australia or to the United Kingdom than is 
Argentina or the United States. What great empire has 
ever regarded the defence of its frontiers as a local and 
not as an imperial concern? Lord Grey, in congratu- 
lating the Canadians on the substitution of local for 
imperial forces at Halifax and Esquimault, was con- 
gratulating them on the weakness and the unreality of 
the British empire. 

And this incident brings out another unpleasant fact, 
the little fact that we have no imperial army. An 
imperial army is not merely a force existing for imperial 
purposes: it must be drawn, or it must be possible 
to draw it, from the whole empire: whereas the 
British army is drawn only from a fraction of the 
empire, geographically an extremely small fraction. 
lf we had an imperial army, there would be regular 
colonial regiments, available for service in time of 
war, and at the disposition of the imperial military 
authorities, in the same way as the regiments of the 
home army. Suppose a system of compulsory service 
is introduced here, with the sanction of Parliament, 
will the colonies be willing to come in? If not, will it 
not be evident that they do not regard themselves as 
part of a solid state? It will prove that they regard 
their interests as distinctly separable from the rest of 
the empire. What should we say if an English county, 
or a Scotch county, wanted to stand out of the military 
system of the kingdom ? It would strike us as ludicrous, 
impossible, because we know the United Kingdom is 
one. Why, on the other hand, does it not sound strange 
to us that the self-governing colonies, or one, or sdéme 
of them, should decline to come under a system 
of compulsory military service? Because we know that 
they and the United Kingdom do not make one state, 
though we keep up the fiction of a British empire. 
Unfortunately the local conception of defence squares 
exactly with a regional, and in effect anti-imperial, 
statement of policy once made by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
Canada, he said, would not give any assistance in an 
imperial war of which she, that is, the Dominion 
Government for the time being, did not approve. That 
is in a single sentence to throw over the whole imperial 
position. Ifa part of the empire regards its fellowship 
in an imperial war as consisting in its approval of the 
war-policy and not in the simple fact of its being a con- 
cern of empire, this is pure separatism. We do not 
believe Sir Wilfrid meant nearly so much as his phrase 
actually carried. No doubt the stress he desired to lay 
was that Canada ought not to be involved in the con- 
sequences of a war if not consulted as to its policy. 
That is intelligible enough. To ignore, as we do now, 
colonial views on imperial policy is not consistent with 
our present system of popular government. There is 
no reason why the mass of the people at home should 
have a voice in these matters and the people in the 
colonies not. There may well be an imperial system of 
government which does not appeal immediately to the 
people ; but if you have one that does it must appeal 
to the whole people, of the colonies as much as of 
the United Kingdom. The empire will not be on a sure 
basis until we have established through all its parts 
, community both of imperial rights and of imperial 

uties. 


THE RATEPAYERS’ REBELLION. 


| ae HAM seems to be one of those agglomera- 

tions of modern poverty which raise in their 
acutest form all the troubles of our social system, and 
reveal all the difficulties of dealing with them. It was 
here that the unemployed question recently took on its 
most serious phase and led to the scheme now before 
Parliament. Once again East Ham comes forward pro- 
claiming its inability to administer the Education Acts on 
the ground of paverty, and asserting that its municipal 


means will not enable it to support an education rate 
which amounts to three shillings in the pound. Its 
teachers are under notice, and apparently if nothing 
is done elementary education will come to a stand 
in East Ham. So far as yet appears there is no other 
reason for this action than simple impecuniousness ; 
it is pecuniary inability that is pleaded ; and there is 
nothing in it of the perverse reéalcitrancy of the 
passive resister which has been responsible for 
the proceedings in Wales. This case is far more 
serious since for one community which would be 
touched with the Welsh fanaticism there are hundreds 
which will liken themselves to East Ham and see in its 
conduct a model which they would think themselves 
justified in imitating. Poverty is a very general com- 
plaint ; and it is a notorious fact that everywhere 
whether in urban or rural communities the one common 
grievance, of which most is heard, is that the rates are 
becoming too burdensome. Even the income-tax does 
not produce such moans as the growth of the rates. 
East Ham is not making a merely academic protest. It 
intends that, if it cannot raise the rates for such services 
as education, the necessary supplies shall be derived 
from some other source. There is as yet too little 
authoritative information to enable us to say what 
the proposal is. More will be known when the 
deputation, already arranged, has placed its views 
before Mr. Balfour. It may be that East Ham has 
become convinced of its unwisdom in having refused 
union with London to which it really belongs. Or 
perhaps, and this is more likely, it may claim that special 
grants from the central government should be made to 
a community in its position in some such manner as is 
done for rural districts by the Agricultural Rating 
Act which has just been extended. Already we have 
the system of the Local Taxation Account which 
distributes to local authorities certain sources of 
revenue such as the excise licence duties and part 
-s the death duties which would otherwise go to the 
tate. 

Before that plan was adopted in 1888 specific grants 
were made by Parliament to the local authorities. In 
regard to education such specific grants are still made. 
Until the Education Act of 1902 repealed the Neces- 
sitous School Board Act of 1897, a locality more than 
usually poor, that is to say which had little of that 
intermixture of classes necessary to make any local 
area a successful unit of administration, might receive 
a special grant beyond the ordinary maximum. Now 
that resource is cut off from a district like East 
Ham. To help it out of its difficulties the East Ham 
educational authority may urge that it should be 
assisted by a re-enactment of the Necessitous School 
Board provisions, or by an application to them of some 
such method by which localities are assisted by the 
State over and beyond that to which it at present is 
entitled. But it is perfectly certain that East Ham 
could not have such a privilege conferred upon it with- 
out raising a clamour from numberless other places for 
the same treatment. In regard to education this 
would mean a reconsideration of the Education Act of 
1902 which intended to make the localities more in- 
dependent of the central authority. In regard to 
taxation in general it would mean raising that most 
complicated and dangerous of questions the whole 
system of rating. Neither political party can bring it 
forward without meeting the most deadly opposition 
from the other, and neither party is anxious to under- 
take the task. The rating of ground rents as a specific 
item might be popular with the Liberals as a party cry 
just as the relief of agricultural rates is serviceable to 
the Conservatives. But neither of them is prepared 
for so gigantic a task as devising a rational and 
equitable system of rating in which the relations of the 
central and the local authorities to each other should be 
philosophically conceived and acted upon. 

And yet everything depends upon this being done 
if the social improvements which both political parties 

rofess to desire are to be maintained and continued. 
t cannot be imagined that East Ham in revolting 
at the charges upon the rates desires to deprive its 
children of the benefits of public education. And 
so of other things which have been undertaken by 
the State or the municipalities. If we except what is 
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called municipal trading, the objections against improve- 
ments utilitarian and esthetic in town and country are 
not against these objects in themselves. They are 
felt to be desirable, but the expense falls upon large 
classes of people whose private lives often compare 
disadvantageously with the marked improvements that 
are being introduced into the communal life. Not 
long ago there was no public object desired more 
ardently than the better treatment of the poor, and 
the poor law was denounced for its harshness. To 
satisfy the public conscience poor law guardians began 
to construe their duties more generously. Now we are 
in the midst of a reaction which springs from the 
simple fact that we cannot realise social ideals without 
somebody paying for them; and the people who pay 
are often poor enough themselves. The great problem 
is to reconcile the ideal with the pocket. It seems as if 
we were clinging to a conception of local adminis- 
tration which belongs rather to the past than to the 
present. One of the strong arguments in favour of the 
relief of rates in agricultural districts is that the expen- 
diture of localities which one time would have been for 
local needs is now made for purposes which have 
nothing local about them. The high roads are for 
cosmopolitan traffic, and the motor car comes from 
the ends of the earth. The Local Taxation Com- 
mission has made the distinction between ‘‘ onerous ” 
expenditure which though made locally is yet of a 
national character, and ‘‘ beneficial expenditure” 
which is strictly speaking for the local benefit. 
Obviously we need carefully to revise our notions in the 
light of this distinction. It may be found that many of 
the duties which have been placed upon localities 
should be looked at from a broader view as State 
duties, and the expenses met wholly or partially out of 
the State revenues. A grievance felt by those who now 
pay the whole of local rating, the owners or occupiers 
of property, might be removed or mitigated ; that is 
to say the non-rating of the person who owns much 
personal property and enjoys a large income amongst 
the amenities of a neighbourhood which have been 
created for his benefit but not at his expense. 

By way of further illustration we may take an instance 
from the poor law as administered in London, where the 
rich districts with few paupers contribute to the districts 
whose misfortune it is to produce the poor as an 
incident of their ordinary industries. In a place like 
East Ham or Walthamstow, where the poor congregate 
under the exigencies of modern life, so obvious an 
expedient is not at hand. East Ham might tack itself 
on to London, but it would be grudgingly that London 
would now undertake the expense of East Ham’s poor. 
When the question of the relief of the poor came up in 
the form of old-age pensions, more modern in its idea 
than the poor law devised under Elizabeth, it was taken 
from the category of a mere local charge, and it was 
proposed that in some proportion or other it was an 
affair of the State to contribute. A review is needed 
of the whole subject of taxation and rating in the light 
that these examples suggest. The first thing to be 
done is to understand clearly what are the matters 
which should be made wholly or partially a charge upon 
the State revenues, and what are strictly local and to be 
borne wholly by the localities. Education furnishes a 
good example. The education and training of teachers 
is the most important element in our public elementary 
school system if the nation is to derive the benefit from it 
which shall make it worth its cost. If there is a 
service truly national, it is that of attempting to make 
intelligent and useful citizens by means of universal 
compulsory education. The cost of providing the 
teachers to work such a system appears clearly, there- 
fore, to be the duty of the State and not of localities. 
By applying such principles as we have suggested a 
redistribution of the burden of the community will 


relieve the pressure on particular parts found too | 


irksome to endure. The burden is there and cannot 
be thrown from the shoulders of the nation as a 
whole. We cannot be in the forefront of the modern 
international rivalry unless we are intellectually and 
socially equal at least to other nations in all that con- 
tributes to raise our national character, physical well- 
being, and education. This means raising taxes and 
rates not to a less but to a greater extent. We cannot 


| help ourselves ; and the only liberty we have is to see 
that a fair distribution of the general burden is made, 
and the money spent on the proper objects with as little 
waste as possible. 


THE CITY. 


OF all the gloomy places in London the Stock 

Exchange may be safely regarded as among the 
most gloomy during the past week. Members returned 
from the Easter holidays a little shaken in their nerves 
by the events in France which had taken place during 
the recess but breathing somewhat more easily by the 
knowledge that M. Delcass¢ had withdrawn his resig- 
nation. The tonic however necessary to restore the 
Exchange to a normal state was not forthcoming, for 
there has been positively no business except in the 
American market, and a most uncomfortable feeling 
has prevailed. It would have been a relief if something 
had happened, but the naval battle in the Far East 
seems as far off as ever, with all sorts of rumours as to 
what the Japanese would or would not do and what the 
Russian naval policy contemplated. Then came stories 
of further difficulties between France and Germany in 
regard to Moorish affairs, and on Thursday Paris 
had an attack of nerves and sold heavily. It 
is quite idle to pretend that there has been any 
business of interest to record, for there has been 
none — markets have been dominated entirely by 

olitics and have been steadily working themselves 
into a state of nervous apprehension. The arrange- 
ments for the account and a certain pinch for money, 
following the heavy instalments due on recent loans 
together with preparations for the usual ‘‘ window 
dressing ” at the end of the month, imparted a passing 
interest, but unless something unexpected occurs before 
Saturday the close of the week is likely to be even 
duller than ever, for Monday is a Stock Exchange 
holiday and the inclination will be to close outstanding 
commitments as far as possible. 

The only market in which any activity has existed is 
the American railroad section, and prices have fluctuated 
in quite the best fashion usually associated with Wall 
Street. The pivot upon which quotations have turned 
has been, as far as we are able to obtain satisfactory 
information, the collapse of the wheat pool and the 
latest cablegrams indicate that trouble is feared from 
the suspension of certain firms which have been hit hard. 
The defalcations of the President of the First National 
Bank, amounting to $2,000,000, are, we understand, 
the outcome of a participation in the gamble, and it 
is naturally disquieting that an official of an influen- 
tial bank can be drawn into a pool of this nature. 
The figures published by the United States Steel 
Corporation showing the net earnings for the quarter 
to be $23,025,896 are satisfactory evidence of the 
great improvement which has taken place in the iron 
and steel trade of the United States, the total showing 
an increase of about $2,000,000 over last quarter, and 
10,000,000 over March quarter of last year; in addi- 
tion to this realised increase in the earnings the unfilled 
orders stand at 5,598,000 tons, against 4,696,000 tons 
at the close of last year. 

The mining market remained fairly steady until 
Thursday when very heavy selling orders came from 
Paris and prices broke away, although having regard to 
the volume of stock offered the result was not surprising. 
It is understood that the managers of the Central 
Mining Trust are unable to operate until certain forma- 
lities connected with the company have been completed, 
but the fact that the large capital is available and will 
be doubtless used in the South African market must 
have a steadying effect when those who are rushing to 
sell are satisfied. The details of the Transvaal con- 


| stitution lately published have not had much effect, but 


as soon as the new Chamber gets to work the framing 
of the revised Gold Law will be awaited with much 
interest. 

In continuation of the review of various financial 
institutions from the investment point of view we give 
below the figures of three discount houses, the shares of 
which are quoted on the Stock Exchange—there are of 
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course several other houses of importance but they are 
firms whose shares are held privately. 


and paid Capital Reserve Price |Yield 

4 4 4 4S 

Merchants’ Banking Co. .. 44 pd. 30,000 2h 7 5* 

National Discount Co. «+. 25 5 { ot. } 420,000 9 510 

Union Discount Co. of 10 5 { pd. } 470,000 4 16 
* About. 


The marked ability with which the affairs of the 
Union Discount Company have been conducted for 
many years has given that institution a great advan- 
tage over its competitors, but the National has lately 
shown renewed vigour, and on this account the shares 
undoubtedly offer a fair attraction for the rise in capital 
value apart from the present excellent yield. 

The death of Sir Mark Collet, senior partner of the 
merchant banking house of Brown Shipley and Co., 
makes the City poorer by one of those sterling 
characters of whom we are justly proud. Sir Mark 
virtually died in harness at the age of eighty-nine, 
having been a director of the Bank of England for 
nearly forty years; a gentleman and one of the old 
school he will be greatly missed by many to whom his 
ripe experience was of great value. 


INSURANCE. 
THE AMERICAN EQUITABLE. 


WE are unable to see why so much fuss is being 
made about the dispute which has arisen in 
regard to the control of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. There is nothing new 
about the ‘‘ revelations” which are now being made, 
and there is little or nothing to be gained by the policy- 
holders from the scheme for ‘‘ mutualising”’ the com- 
y. Owing to the state of the law at the time the 
quitable was founded it started as a proprietary com- 
pany, the share capital being $100,000 upon which the 
shareholders received 7 per cent. On the strength of 
this limited dividend to the proprietors the society 
claims to be a mutual office, although, as we have 
frequently shown, it has not hesitated to pose as a 
proprietary company whenever this plea suited the 
purposes of the managers. More than half the share 
capital is the property of Mr. Hyde, the son of the 
founder, and the fact that Mr. Hyde spent £20,000 
on a ball seems to have been the Jast straw which made 
the president of the society and some of the other 
directors determine that young Mr. Hyde was not a fit 
person to have the controlling interest in the society, 
though they seem to have been quite satisfied for him 
to receive £20,000 a year for occupying a subordinate 
and nominal position in the company. 

The squabble having begun the people concerned are 
busy making charges against each other of securing 
illegitimate profits in connexion with the investments of 
the company and of debiting the society with sundry 
items of personal expenditure. These charges and 
counter-charges are to be investigated by the super- 
intendent of the Insurance department of the State of 
New York. In the meantime some of the policy- 
holders are applying for the appointment of a Receiver 
to look after the interests of the policy-holders and an 
infinite amount of legislation is being proposed, having 
for its professed purpose the prevention of any such 
occurrences in the future. 

It is all very American, and if it were not so serious 
would be very amusing. The Equitable is a very big 
and enormously powerful society. Its bigness im- 
presses the Americans, and its bigness is the chief 
argument used for impressing the British public and 
the public of other countries in which it works. The 
present dispute has brought out perfectly clearly, what 
has been obvious for years past, that this excessive 
bigness, so far from being an advantage to the policy- 
holders, is distinctly detrimental to them. No policy- 
holder, and no combination of policy-holders that is 
practicable, can exert any control over the manage- 
ment whether that management is vested in the 
shareholders, or whether a majority of the directors 
are elected by the policy-holders. The votes of 


| the policy-holders in a company of such magni- 
tude are certain to be controlled by the officials 
and agents of the society, so that even if in 
two years’ time twenty-eight directors out of fifty- 
two are elected by the policy-holders the effective 
control of the company will remain with the principal 


officials. In spite of the talked of ‘‘ mutualisation ” the 
Equitable will remain a proprietary company and it will 
apparently be possible for the shareholders whenever 
they choose to do as Mr. Hyde threatened, namely 
wind up the company, and put a very considerable 
profit into the pockets of the proprietors. 

In its own way the American Equitable has been an 
immense success. It has aimed at doing a large 
business, and it has succeeded in amassing funds of 
#£,80,000,000 and assurances in force to correspond. It 
has never really attempted—has seldom even pre- 
tended to attempt—to make the welfare of its existing 
policy-holders its chief concern. The chief officials 
can be paid much bigger salaries by an £80,000,000 
company than by an office with funds of only £ 2,000,000 
or 4,3,000,000, besides which, especially in New York, 
the presidents and vice-presidents of a big com- 
pany are much more important personages than the 
managers of a small office. When the policies of the 
Equitable are compared with those of some of the 
smaller American offices, and still more when they are 
compared with good British Life assurance companies, 
they are at once seen to be altogether inferior, The 
only explanation that can be offered as to why policy- 
holders are foolish enough to effect their assurances 
with this society is that the policies are offered for sale 
by highly paid officials who are well trained in the art 
of selling what is not worth buying. 

It is hardly possible to refer to the American 
Equitable without thinking of the Old Equitable 
Society of London, with which of course the American 
office has nothing to do, and in this connexion we 
must express the universal regret that is felt in insur- 
ance circles that Mr. Manly, the actuary of the Old 
Equitable, has felt it necessary to resign his position on 
account of ill-health. Asa writer on actuarial subjects, 
as president of the Institute of Actuaries and as an 
insurance manager he has won a high position in his 
profession and will carry with him into retirement the 
esteem and the good wishes of all who know him and 
his work. 


A ROMEO ON THE HUSTLE. 


HAVE no wish to see a perfect production of 

‘Romeo and Juliet” ; for I make it a rule to have 
no wishes that may not one day be fulfilled. There 
never can be even a satisfactory production of an 
English play whose theme is the fierce passion of love 
in extreme youth. For this theme is a thing which does 
not exist in England. In Italy, whence it was by 
Shakespeare borrowed, it does exist. But the climates 
of the two countries are very different. In England the 
fire of love takes a long time to burn up. The fuel is well 
laid, but damp. Vague, timid, sentimental, are the loves 
of the English adolescent. Physical desire, and its grati- 
fication, linger at a polite distance from spiritual exalta- 
tion. lt is only in the prime of life that the spiritual 
and the physical elements come into partnership. It is 
only then that a man is capable of being fully in love, 
as were Romeo and Juliet with each other. Conse- 
quently, an English girl and boy could not be adequate 
as Juliet and Romeo. They could only guess at the 
sort of thing demanded of them: nor, even if they 
guessed at it shrewdly, would they be able to express it 
naturally. It has often been said that no actress can 
play Juliet till she has ceased to look the part, inas- 
much as the partis a heavy one, needing such technique 
as can be acquired only through very wide experience. 
The same remark applies equally to Romeo. But the 
impossibility of getting a good girl-Juliet and a good 
boy-Romeo lies deeper, as I suggest, than in the 
matter of mere technique: it lies in the very souls of 
the boy-actor and the girl-actress. A man and a 
woman will serve the purpose better. But only in the 
sense that they will fail less signally. It is not only a 
question of their appearance : their souls, too, will be 
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found wanting. They can show us the mutual full 
love of man and woman. But just what Shakespeare 
shows to us, when we read his play—this, unhappily, 
and inevitably, they cannot show to us. For the first 
awakening of love in a mature bosom—a very beauti- 
ful phenomenon though it be—is not the same 
beautiful phenomenon as love's first awakening in 
adolescence. And it is only the former phenomenon 
that can be represented on the stage by an English 
man and woman. In Italy, where acting is a natural 
art, and technique is learned quickly and by instinct, 
we might see a very Romeo and a very Juliet, perhaps. 
But Shakespeare in a translation—I thank you: no. 
It is better to muddle along with the original. 

I have not seen, and may never see, a better Juliet 
than Miss Evelyn Millard. In appearance she is an 
exception to prove the famous rule which I have quoted. 
And she has grace, and tenderness, and gaiety, and a 
very real pathos. To passion, however, she does not 
surrender herself. If she did so surrender her English 
self, we should instantly be conscious of her as a 
woman, and should lose our sense of Juliet as a girl. 


.But a rather dispassionate Juliet is not, I need hardly 


say, the very Juliet. On the other hand, there is 
nothing dispassionate about Mr. Waller. He will 
barter nothing for boyishness, not he! He is frankly 
and sternly (as, indeed, he always is, and was, and will 
be) rooted in the prime of life. And he is frankly and 
sternly rooted in love with Juliet. The very Romeo 
loved Juliet frankly, but had not acquired that sternness 
which does to some people come with years of discre- 
tion. And so Mr. Waller is not the very Romeo. I am 
glad to see him in a part which depends more on love- 
making than on fighting and on orating about fighting. I 
am glad that he has diverged from his line of excellence. 
It breaks the monotony. Or, rather, it bends the mono- 
tony, which could be broken only if Mr. Waller could 
forget the line from which he has diverged. This he 
cannot do. From first to last he is the soldier in love, 
never the mere lover. When, emerging from the 
shadow of Capulet’s garden, he cries ‘‘He jests at 
scars that never felt a wound”, the words take an un- 
usual significance for us: we are sure that the body of 
Romeo is scarred all over—an heroic document of all 
the principal Veronese fights in the past fifteen or 
twenty years. While he stands under the balcony we 
seem to hear, above Gounod’s music (loudly played 
though that is), a clash of arms round the corner ; and 
Romeo, we are sure, will be in the thick of it as soon 
as his interview is over. ‘‘ Away to heaven, respective 
lenity, and fire-ey’d fury be my conduct now! Now, 
Tybalt, take the villain back that late thou gav’st me "— 


never did these words ring out so finely, andneverwasthe | 
villain repaid with so much compound interest. And Mr. | 


Waller’s behaviour in this scene differs only in degree, 
not in kind, from his behaviour throughout the play. 
His whole performance is ‘‘ magnifique, mais—c’est la 
guerre”, whilst Romeo, as we know him, was bellicose 
only in his off-moments. ‘‘O sweet Juliet’’, cries Mr. 
Waller, ‘‘thy beauty hath made me effeminate, and in 
my temper soften’d valour’s steel!” But it hathn’t. 
A man in love does actually assimilate something of 


the woman's softness ; and she, too, catches something | 


of his strength. Juliet at the Imperial Theatre catches 
nothing of Romeo’s strength, and Romeo assimilates 
nothing of Juliet’s softness. Ecstasy, in the strict as 
well as in the usual sense of that word, befalls all 
lovers. But Miss Millard and Mr. Waller do not stand 
outside themselves for one moment. As I have explained, 
it is just as well that Miss Millard keeps herself in. 
But Mr. Waller would have nothing to lose by ecstasy, 
for he does not aim at the effect of boyishness: the 
prime of life for Atm ; and a mature Romeo, lyrically 


amorous, were nearer to Shakespeare’s conception than | 


a mature Romeo whose love is of so very stern a stuff | 


as is offered by Mr. Waller to Juliet. 

I hope that some day our mimes will have learned to 
distinguish in Shakespeare’s plays the passages which 
are purely poetic or philosophic from those which are 


also dramatic. At present they seem to think that | 
every line written by Shakespeare was strictly relevant | 


to action or character. Lately I wrote about the 


Ophelia’s death-place. In ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” these 
dear irrelevancies abound. And the players, of course, 
instead of dallying with them delicately, go for them 
as blindly as courageous fox-hunters go for the 
five-barred gates that challenge them in their wild 
career. It is part of the dramatic fabric that Romeo 
should remember an apothecary—a_ neighbouring 
apothecary—an apothecary who was poor, and so 
would be likely to sell poison if he were well paid for it. 
But it is not part of the dramatic fabric that Romeo 
should give a long description of the shop, working it 
up as minutely as ever a Dutch painter worked up an 
interior. That was simply Shakespeare, going off at a 
tangent, and forgetting all about Romeo for the nonce. 
It would be an act of hideous vandalism to ‘‘cut” the 
lines. But better ‘‘cut’’ them altogether than race 
through them as though they really belonged to the 
agitated soul of Romeo. That is what Mr. Waller 
does. And the result is that we don’t get the beauty 
of the passage, and that we do get the full absurdity 
of their being uttered at this juncture by Romeo. 
Uttered quietly, in a tone of gentle reminiscence, they 
would duly enchant us, and the anomaly would not 
be noticed. Again, when the apothecary brings forth 
the poison, ‘‘ There is thy gold” are pertinent words; 
but when Romeo proceeds to say ‘‘ worse poison to 
men’s souls, doing more murders in this loathsome 
world, than these poor compounds that thou mays’t not 
sell”, he is merely gratifying Shakespeare’s whim for 
moralising at large. Any stress laid on the passage is 
fatal. And oh the stress that is is laid on it by Mr. 
Waller! Dr. Torrey himself never inveighed so 
wrathfully against the corrupting influence of wealth. 
I am sure that the more impressionable members of 
the audience go round to the stage-door and ask to be 
shown into the ‘‘ Inquiry Room”. I tremble to think 
what would become of Queen Mab if Mr. Waller were 
Mercutio. Mr. Esmond is an admirable Mercutio, as 
merry and debonair as can be; but even in the light 
hand of Mr. Esmond Queen Mab has a bad time of it. 
Mercutio should utter the speech with as much con- 
scious pleasure as Shakespeare must have had in the 
writing of it. Shakespeare did not rattle it off. Mr. 
Esmond does, as though he were afraid of boring us, 
or as though Benvolio and those others must have been 
all the while chafing to foot it in the masque at Capulet’s. 
Surely, Benvolio and those others would have been 
spell-bound by a worthy utterance of that divine speech. 
And, surely, so should we be. Max BEERBOHM. 


** LYCIDAS.” 


“ How well could I have spard for thee, young swain, 
Anow of such as for their bellics sake, 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold! 
A other care they little reck’ning make, 
han how to scramble at the shearers feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 
Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheephook, or have learn’d aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs ! 
What recks it them? What need they? They are sped.” 


O its hundred and thirty-seventh exhibition the 

Academy boldly prefixes a motto from the Republic : 
ra Tpoohxovra amocicévres td Gov Kaddov 
The sense of the original, which is a warning against 
the overdoing of detail in painting, the ‘‘ finishing”’ of 
an eye till it ceases to look like an eye, is very impro- 
bably what the motto is meant to convey; cut away 
from its context it was evidently intended to be freely 
rendered, ‘‘ Treating all the artists exactly as they 
deserve, we make the whole show the eminently fair 
one that you see”. In the year that has gone by it has 
been demonstrated to the world how scrupulously we 


| have dealt out justice under the Chantrey Bequest and 


have made ro éAor cadov there, here we are again with 
our annual exhibition; there too you will find us, as 
ever, dealing out ro xpoajxuyv to all who come and 
arranging this lovely and representative whole. 

TO ‘to give each man his 
due”. In an author like Plato there are dangerous 


disastrous manner in which Miss Maud Milton at the , cross-references and implications in a phrase, and I 
Adelphi recited the exquisite little description of ; suspect the Professor of Ancient Literature at the 
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Academy, Mr. John Morley, who of course supplies 
these mottos, of having given his colleagues a taste, 
on this occasion, of the sombre honesty for which he 
is renowned. He could not print the other passage 
outright, but it ran darkly in his mind, and by this 
hint sombreity and honesty were both appeased. What 
does ‘*‘giving each man his due” mean? Socrates 
asks Polemarchus. ‘‘ Are enemies also to have their 
debt or due?” Certainly”, answers Polemarchus, 
“everyone is to have his due”; dgeiAerac ye, 
mapa ‘ye Tov éxOpov Erep Kai mpomijxer, saxdv 
‘“‘what is really due from an enemy to an enemy is 
that which is appropriate to him—that is to say, evil”. 
Adapted to the circumstances this runs ‘‘ When an 
Academician is dealing with an outsider he must give 
him his due, and what is really due to an outsider is 
bad treatment”. The Professor of Ancient Literature, 
then, has taken a solemn rise out of his clients and 
exhibited them boasting of the ethics of Polemarchus.* 

We have become so familiar with those ethics of 
Polemarchus that they are taken very much as a matter 
of course. We know that Alfred Stevens and Rodin, 
and many others of the greatest artists, have suffered 
rejection at Academy exhibitions, and we know that 
artists who can afford to be proud no longer let those 
who ‘‘ have got hold of the ropes” enjoy an opportunity 
of giving them their ‘‘due” in this peculiar fashion. 
But from time to time a particularly glaring case of the 
Polemarchian justice happens, and the case of which 
everyone is now talking, the rejection of Mr. Havard 
Thomas’s figure, has raised a storm inside the Academy 
as well as out. It will be useful, then, to press this 
instance home, to strip the event of all illusions, and 
to invite reasonable men both inside and outside the 
Academy to ask themselves whether a system which 
permits and encourages such treatment of our best 
artists can much longer be tolerated in a national 
institution. 

Various illusions obscure the significance of such 
events as this. People say, ‘‘After all you can’t 
expect any set of men to be infallible. The Council of 
the Academy has to go through an immense quantity of 
work ; mistakes will happen ; the work of a compara- 
tively unknown man must from time to time escape 
their attention”. Now there is something to be said for 
this plea in the matter of paintings ; the system under 
which it is possible that the committee of a single society 
(the Academy) might have to review a quantity of 
pictures equal to the number of painters in the country 
multiplied by three is evidently not one to secure very 
careful attention. With sculpture it is different. The 
number of sculptors who need be reckoned with is not 
unmanageable, and those whose talent is at all remark- 
able are perfectly well known to artists. Moreover 
sculptors have not yet formed any considerable secession 
from the Academy exhibitions, so that their work 
comes regularly before the Council, and has not 
the stigma of association with some rival body, if we 
are cynically to allow for that kind of consideration. 
The Academy is still the national exhibition for sculpture 
in a sense in which it has ceased to be the national 
exhibition for painting. All sculptors of any account 
then are perfectly well known to the Academy, and 
their art has a peculiar claim to just and considerate 
treatment there. But among the sculptors who count 
Mr. Havard Thomas has quite special claims. For 
many years he has exiled himself from London and 
its chances of work, advancement and notoriety, so 
that he might pursue the problems of his art. In that 
single-minded pursuit he has become the most learned 
of our sculptors, in the theory and practice of his 


* The printer of the Academy, it has been pointed out to me, is 
also an honest man, and has done his best. Under No. 7 57 ‘* Home- 
ward Bound ”, by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., we read— 


‘* When fair winds blow we all do know 
That the girls have got hold of the ropes : 
So! shake out your reefs and stow your griefs, 
For the girls have got hold of the ropes.’ 


—Sailors’ Chantry (sic). 


As he read these words, so exactly eopmntiog the spirit of the institu- 
tion, of those who ‘‘ have got hold of the ropes”, his heart burned. 
“If I lose my place for it”, he swore, ‘I, in my breezier strain, will 
add my rebuke to Mr, Morley’s”, and his hand went out to the “r”. 


| keen inquiry and interest. 


craft ; but his slow critical adjusting of knowledge 
and art is only measured by his occasional returns 
to this country with the fruits of two or three years’ 
work. His name is therefore hardly known to 
the general public, but wherever English sculptors 
meet what Havard Thomas is doing is a subject of 
When he does return he 
is expected to bring with him fresh ideas and an expres- 
sion of them that will supply a tonic to our anemic 
schools. Inthe present spring Mr. Thomas made one 
of these returns, and the word went round the studios 
that he had brought a most remarkable work, the fruit 
of years of thought and labour. The sculptors who 
had seen it were immensely impressed, and everybody 
was eager for its appearance at the Academy. The 
Academy, it was thought, would seize the chance of 
regaining some little of the credit that has been so 
grievously shaken. 

I explain all this at some length, so that it may be 
plain that the Academy judges cannot have acted 
through inattention. Their rejection must have been 
deliberate. Fortunately Mr. Thomas was not without 
redress. His ‘‘ Lycidas” stands in the New Gallery 
and can be compared with what the Academy has 
admitted. 

When that comparison is made, what explanation is 
possible of this deliberate rejection? Before the com- 
parison two pleas might suggest themselves. Perhaps, 
it might be said, there was so much fine work to be 
placed in a limited gallery that Mr. Thomas’s statue 
had to give place to better things. A glance round the 
gallery will dispose of that illusion. There is nothing 
in the exhibition which can compare for a moment in 
capacity and interest with the ‘‘ Lycidas”. There are 
many heavy costume pieces which are to encumber our 
streets, there isa dreary tale of constipated busts ; nudes 
are rare, and fora nude wrought with this knowledge 
and intensity we look in vain. This piece, set among 
the rest would have belonged toa different world. Let 
anyone, the most ignorant of sculpture, test it in 
respect of subtlety of modelling within apparent sim- 
plicity, comparing it with such ordinary accomplished 
work as is found in the Academy, for example the nude 
by Mr. M‘Gill. Let him look along the leg of the 
‘* Lycidas”” and note the infinite change of plane, the 
richness of modelling that has been arrived at by study 
of the sections of its form, inch by inch, and try to find 
anything like this complexity in the other, or the effect 
rs builds up of close-wrought clean-shaped muscular 
orm. 

But perhaps, it will be said, the Academy wished to 
protest against some dangerous eccentricity, some 
‘**tendency” in modelling that might have bad effects 
if encouraged. One ‘‘leading Academician”, unnamed, 
has actually gone bleating to the press with this story 
(‘‘ Evening Standard” 26 April). ‘‘ The rejection’’, he 
says, ‘‘ was made on the ground that the work represents 
a modern tendency which the responsible authorities for 
the time being are not preparedto encourage—a tendency 
to loose sculpture . . . . they consider that in certain 
details it is, so to speak, photographically incorrect. 
It gives the expression of life without being true to 
life”. If a leading Academician can say this sort of 
thing, we have our explanation supplied. Nothing 
more fatuous than his last phrase was ever uttered ; 
but he has got his story by the wrong end, and is 
incapable of correcting it by the use of his eyes. If 
there is a dangerous tendency in Mr. Thomas’s statue, 
it is towards photographic accuracy at the expense of 
the expression of life, the rigid copying of a model 
without due sacrifice and emphasis. It is so ‘‘ tight” 
that it would be difficult to find its analogue in English 
sculpture. 

Mr. Thomas a few years ago was an upholder of the 
view that if you carve in marble you must make 
allowances for effect because of the nature of the 
material ; and he set himself to carve directly in the 
marble, instead of transposing from the clay. Now he 
is all for strict adherence to natural form, whatever 
the material. An insistence like this in an artist 
is never so complete as his theory would have 
it; the dog of expressive design creeps in again, 
however severely he is beaten out. I am not going 
to exalt the ‘‘Lycidas” beyond measure because 
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it has been badly treated. I think that if Mr. Thomas 
goes on in the great path this figure will mark a stage 
comparable with the earlier works of Rodin, in which 
he too was ardently bent on getting the exact still-life 
forms of the model. It is the basis of great expressive 
work, and how worthy of respect the sculptor who tries 
thus to get at the bottom of the facts of form, and by 
the way produces so interesting a design ! The Academy 
has never had a teacher of sculpture in its school. Mr. 
Thomas is evidently the teacher of precise modelling 
that they want. 

There, then, is the incident stripped of illusion. 
The sculptor members of the Council, who are primarily 
responsible, will find it difficult to explain away this 
exploit, and the public will be more and more convinced 
that the academical idea of ro zpoojxoy is much too 
special. People have been asking why the figure is 
called ‘‘ Lycidas ”. It must have been christened surely 
after the event, and here too we seem to trace the hand 
of the Professor of Ancient Literature. ‘‘In_ this 
Monopy”’, wrote Milton, ‘‘ the Author bewails a learned 
friend, unfortunately drowned in his passage from 
Chester on the Irish seas 1637. And by occasion fore- 
tells the ruin of our corrupted clergy, then in their 
height.” The allusion is clear to the shipwreck of the 
learned sculptor on his passage to Burlington House, 
and the warning to the hierarchy there. And the 
parable follows :— 


‘** Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 
Were it not better done as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair ? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind), 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. ‘ But not the praise,’ 
Phoebus repli’d.” 


The same idea is differently expressed in Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema’s noble words to the interviewer. ‘The 
Hanging Committee of next year, or the year after, or 
at some future time, may take a different view of the 
‘tendency’ and about expressions of it.” If Mr. 
Thomas obstinately refuses to join in the sports of 
Amaryllis and Nezra, in the ‘‘tendencies” of the 
Poynters, Tademas, and Dicksees, there is no saying 
how often he will be ‘‘shoved away.” Yet we fear 
that he will be an unbidden shadow at the shearers’ 
banquet. D. S. MacCo tt. 


MUMMERIES. 


A UeustUS is said to have inquired on his death- 
- bed whether he had acted his part well in the 
pantomime of life. We are all of us furnished with a réle 
im the course of the seven stages requiring the most 
delicate delineation and study—a faculty of grimace 
and a command of features the elasticity of which 
would have filled the soul of our departed Leno with 
envy. There is ever something pictorially expected of 
us that we are called upon to supply often without 
opportunity of study or rehearsal. Seldom do we have 
stage apparatus or footlights for our appearances, or 
soft music for the better display of our passions. 
Never was Shakespearean drama (we speak before the 
era of Mr. Tree) more bare of appurtenances than many 
of our modern entrances and exits. 

We cannot, however, be unaware of the occasional 
need for an adroit manager in some of our more 
extemporal performances, a feeling that some of our 
impressive utterances—‘‘ our laboured puny passion 
fits "—would be certainly more effective had we a few 
additional inches to our stature, more heroic garments, 
and a better acquaintance with the business of stage- 
craft that leads to a general shuffle of postures at stated 
intervals. 

As on the stage we are impatient with inadequate or 


insufficient actors in the filling of the chiefer parts, so 
in life do none rouse us more to irritability than those 
who will not say or do the right thing—will not look our 
conception of the part. It is, of course, this very con- 
sciousness of being the ‘‘ cynosure of all beholders” — 
together with shyness and the desire to please—that is 
the cause of most of our embarrassments, inciting us 
to leave on the minds of others the very impression we 
had fain avoided ; for while people deplore the want of 
dignity in persons of noble mien, they are apt to resent 
the assumption of such in men of lesser aspect. 

Perhaps in no situation do certain of us look to less 
advantage than at those festal gatherings whereat do 
divers persons of either sex assemble—not for the pur- 
pose of | pleasant interchange of ideas or for the sake of 
listening to sweet music but—to give themselves over 
to sundry frolics with all the solemnity of maturer apes 
at play. What more ludicrous for a man of refinement 
and sense than to be called upon in the frigidity of 
evening dress to join in some hastily organised charade, 
or hideous travesty of English syllables done to death 
by dumb representation! To watch with keen appre- 
hension the antics of some small fry who has donned, 
for his own inexplicable reasons, your glossiest hat ; 
or perhaps yourself—thinly disguised by means of an 
antimacassar or inverted jacket—to be pushed into the 
room by importunate hands with a few imperfectly 
understood instructions breathed into your ear. Or even 
more painful, to give vent, in the false assurance of 
numbers, to a solitary bray amid a chilling silence as 
confusing to the utterer as is the premature pipe of a 
small chorister, or the abashment of a culprit caught 
at the jam. Or again, to be called upon to bow to 
some lady in whose eyes you fancy the light of com- 
passion, only to be rewarded for such presumption by a 
storm of hisses and execration that would have im- 
pelled even an Antony from the rostrum. Or further, 
to have to dispute with some estimable lady, at the 
mere whim of a pianist, the possession of a chair that 
you would gladly give her, but round which, by the 
laws of the game, you must impartially gyrate. 

How difficult a matter it is to wear the similitude of 
an ass with becoming dignity ; to enjoy the hilarity at 
one’s own expense without the accompaniment of a 
foolish and self-conscious smile. With what positive 
distress we listen to the singing of a comic song by a 
worthy but uncomical singer, and one for whom we 
have respect; or the over-dramatic intensity of an 
excited lady reciter. With what relief we welcome the 
jolly absurdities of the born humourist with appropriate 
gesture and expression. 

Certainly of all nations the English are least apt 
to rise to the spectacular occasion. Many a scene that 
might have been historic has been spoiled by the in- 
different acting of the principals and the want of an 
expert prompter. So deep-rooted indeed is our horror 
of the dramatic that we turn aside from the man who 
fell among thieves sooner than incur it. Nevertheless, 
from this same source are sprung some of the most 
finished actors and actresses in the world—consummate 
in their self-possession—though they may never have 
entered a theatre. ‘‘ Everyone is acting except when 
he is on the stage” said a brilliant paradoxist, and 
we have only to regard some of the fatter kine in the 
various professions with their smile of omnipotency, or 
the composure of stately dames in society functions, to 
bear out this view to the full. Self-repression is the 
one thing needful: with the fear of acting before their 
eyes they become exponents of the first school. From 
early childhood we are taught to dissimulate—to check 
the natural expression of our feelings from the 
fear of dire consequences. How many a candid babe 
has been hurried away to be spanked hereafter for 
indiscreet utterances on the person of a visitor. Do 
not such instances furnish our comic artists with some 
of their happiest efforts? How soon the impressionable 
mind of a small boy at school learns to adapt itself to 
the decided views of larger and earthlier boys, and to 
become as average and commonplace as can be desired. 

We are a silent race ; largely due to early muzzling 
in childhood—to the extinguishers clapped on our ob- 
trusive little persons by decorous nurses, and the con- 
straining influence of Mr. Manners—most exacting of 
phantoms! For they are quick, those children, to 
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discern the artificialities of life and to ape in their 
simplest games, like a caricaturist, the foibles rather 
than the virtues of grown-up people. 

Although we would shrink from decrying in any way 
good manners and abhor the untamed cub, it is true 
that the exaggeration of manners leads to much dis- 
simulation—perhaps through a kindly fear of hurting 
another’s feelings. Much as we dislike the outspoken 
critic and too blunt friend it is from their very lack of 
that engaging quality—the gentle art of making one- 
self agreeable at the expense of truth. 

And how many an unwitting bore—had he caught 
but a transient shade of weariness on his hostess’ 
disciplined features, would have fied out into the 
night, but unawares sits on under the impression that 
he is cheering her solitude by his sprightly vivacity. 

But it is our clothes that form us. In response to 
brighter feathers our minds seem to quicken and 
expand, and we rise in proportion to their significance— 
with the assumption of the ermine we become im- 
pressive and slightly impatient with lesser capacities, 
with a medical degree grave and penetrant, super- 
cilious in uniform, and in the darker cloths bland and 
precise of diction. Who knows but that given the 
opportunity even the most insignificant among us 
might not in the regal robes look and become every 
inch aking. The higher the position the greater the 
need of histrionic abilities ; think of the tall hat—on 
the heads of august persons so splendid and imposing 
—in the possession of the savage, the low comedian or 
the comic artist, a mere thing for laughter. 


THE LITERARY COLOUR-BOX. 


A= the glories which must have flushed the 
discoverers of the easy, surface-lying treasures of 
the young world is certainly to be reckoned the joy of 
the man who first used synonyms in literary description. 
We can conceive something, perhaps, of the fresh 
pleasure at the birth of many forms in art or letters, 
now dead and buried, or worn by long service to the 
oblivion of commonplace; we can conjecture what 
beatific sort of day’s work and night’s rest the man 
had who first hitched Ionic into a hexameter, or lit on 
an Antithesis or a Personification ; and though at times 
we may grudge the old forestaller his open field, and 
some of us may even repine, sulking at our leavings of 
invention, we are tolerably grateful for the general gifts 
which have come down to us with something, at least, 
of the morning-shine upon them. But that discovery 
of synonyms or simile-adjectives claims our singular 
thanks, above all in its employment for the notation of 
colour: by some sort of deferred atavism we seem to 
have come into the full inheritance of the man who 
first saw the likeness between the sunrise and saffron, 
who launched the immortal trope of the golden sun. 

In certain moods, we may easily despise this birth- 
right. The business may at times seem trifling and 
not ba? | rational ; what is the gain on the exchange, 
to say the sea is like a bird’s neck, and then, when it 
comes to describing a bird, to call it sea-blue? Do we 
really enhance our conceptions by speaking of marble 
brows or raven locks? Is the whole device infantile, 
barbaric, a relic of a half-articulate age? Or shall we 
make a distinction, dividing the metaphors into those 
which magnify their subject on the one hand, and those 
which diminish it or are merely inert on the other ; and 
so consider it poor stuff to talk about ‘‘the golden 
sun” but a very fine and right use of hyperbole to 
speak of ‘‘the sun-bright gold”? In all reason, no 
doubt, this ought to be the proper mode; but unfor- 
tunately, if the poets are admissible witnesses, it is 
nothing of the sort. For oné comparison of the less 
with the greater there are a hundred in the contrary 
sense. The pigments used by literary craftsmen in all 
ages are for the most part of as earthy ore as the actual 
painter’s materials ; for once that a writer dips his pen 
in hues of earthquake and eclipse, he gets his effects 
fifty times from ebony or ink. The contents of the 
poetical colour-box, if set down in cold blood, make a 
curious catalogue, beginning, let us say, with the 
precious stones, ruby lips and sapphire skies, and 


clouds and amber eves and jetty hair, through the 
vegetable kingdom, violet eyes and orange twilights, 
to such miscellaneous matters as snow, milk, ashes, 
ivory, glass or velvet. ‘The only thing to be said is that 
there seems to be an unreasoning innate pleasure in the 
making and the hearing of such parallels, a pleasure 
perceptible in the very beginning of letters, most 
felt in the extremes of literary simplicity and sophisti- 
cation, and perhaps never so noticeable as in our 
own day. A few points, taken at random, may serve 
to show something of the descent from the classics 
to ourselves, beginning of course at Homer’s wine- 
faced sea and saffron-stoled dawn. Pindar and the 
tragedians hardly admit the method ; with Theocritus 
and the Greek Bucolics, as with the Latin Elegists, it 
is almost entirely employed on human features, which 
are either rosy or snowy, and in Propertius get the 
double image of rose-leaves floating in milk. Among 
the fine landscape touches of Lucretius and his pre- 
occupation with cloud-effects, we may note an accurate 
use of ‘‘ golden”’, which looks like a piece of first-hand 
observation : 


‘*devolet in terram liquidi color aureus ignis”’, 


With Ovid and Virgil the synonyms—vitrea unda, 
eburnea brachia, argenteus fons—are largely conven- 
tional and loosely applied ; the minor Latins are chiefly 
concerned to illustrate the graces of Cynthia and her 
kind; but such a well-loaded phrase as Tibullus’ 
‘* pretexens picea ferrugine ccoelum”, and such pretty 
detail as Martial’s ‘‘ gemmei pavones”’, here and there 
break the common strain. Coming down to the middle 
ages, we observe Dante’s peculiar use of jewels and of 
painter’s pigments, sapphire, emerald, pearl, ‘‘ cocco e 
biacca, Indico legno lucido e sereno”. From Chaucer 
we may take up the English branch of the line, and 
perhaps find national character in the mixture of the 
poetic and the prosaic—the throat of the lady Idlenesse, 
‘* white of hewe, As snow on braunche snowed newe”’, 
and her hair as yellow ‘‘As any bason scoured newe”. 
In ballad poetry of the primitive and spontaneous kind, 
the synonyms are as a rule conventional signs, such 
as ‘‘nut-brown” and “‘lily-white”, recurring like the 
epic adjectives ; but sometimes, as in ‘‘ Little Musgrave 
and Lady Barnard ”— 


‘* She cast an eye on little Musgrave 
As bright as the summer sunne ”’— 


the hyperbolic comparison is used with a fresh beauty 
not easily matched. The trace may be followed 
through the Elizabethans, whose parallels are often 
curiously laboured, as Shakespeare’s ‘‘ ivory conduits 
coral cisterns filling ”’, or have a touch of bombast such 
as Marlowe's ‘‘ ashy visage, blueish sulphur eyes ”— 
down to the Augustan interregnum, and thence, with 
the restoration of the romantic tradition, to the 
beginnings of the present school of literary painting. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge use the device sparingly ; 
Shelley’s synonyms, contrary to what might have been 
expected from his concern with the phenomena of light 
and reflection, are usually conventional in the classic 
way, his colouring almost always direct, green or blue 
or white in so many words, without much help from 
emeralds, sapphires or snow. Keats, on the other 
hand, crowds his lines with— 


‘* silver grots, or giant range 
Of sapphire columns, or fantastic bridge 
Athwart a flood of crystal.” 


Tennyson, using the old imagery always with deli- 
cate accuracy, is happy in finding new comparisons— 
‘* clear germander eye ”, or ‘‘ daffodil sky ”»—and making 
them take their place (a strangely difficult thing to 
do) with the habitual formulas. Of Ruskin’s ‘* Modern 
Painters ” in this connexion it is only needful to speak 
as illustrating the twofold change by which the colour 
synonym has gained its present character ; the change 
of vehicle from verse to prose and the restriction of 
subject mainly to landscape description. To-day it is 
the novelist and the ‘‘nature-writer” who set their 
palettes with every difference of gem, metal and flower, 
to paint the phases of land or sky or sea. For a fair 
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to the work of certain French stylists; in English we 
have not yet done anything as a study of sea-colours to 
touch this 


‘*Les nuages d'un or clair et comme incandescent, 
sur un fond byzantin d’or mat et terni. La mer prenait 
la-dessous une certaine nuance bleu paon avec des 
reflets de métal chaud.” 


Or this :— 


** Une mer d’un bleu laiteux et d’un poli de turquoise, 
une ile lointaine, d’un violet rose d’iris, et de tout petits 
nuages orangés flottant dans un profond ciel d’or vert.” 


Having reached such a climax from the eirora rovror 
with which we began, what further development may 
we expect ? and can any fixity of principle be deduced 
from the existing order? It may be said without much 
hesitation that the science can hardly be pushed much 
beyond its present limits; at best, the hues of the 
material palette are but summary, a kind of shorthand 
statement of infinite difference. There are no words, 
nor ever will be, made to fit any one of the more subtle 
passages of woodland, mountain, or aérial colouring ; 
the bloom on a budding oak-shaw in April, the wet 
gleam on a hillside pasture, the light-overflowed 
firmament about the full moon, are absolutely without 
match in the scale of known colour; the aptest parallel 
can only be a rough generalisation. It is only in the 
natural course of things that the French word-painter, 
exhausting his peacock blues and metallic reflections, 
should at last shut his paint-box in despair, and smudge 
the picture with ‘‘des couleurs d’ombre auxquelles on 
ne savait plus donner de nom ”. 

The range of matter suitable for comparison is 
being restricted by the inroads of other arts; already 
there is but a narrow edge between the literary epithets 
and the ridiculous associations of millinery—not only 
those ‘‘ crushed strawberry ” and ‘‘ skim-milk” nuances, 
but names from flowers and fruit which might other- 
wise have served the Muses well enough. In time, no 
doubt, descriptive writers will come to recognise the 
easily-crossed limits to this particular sort of ornament. 
At all times there have been purists who, so to say, 
reject the prism and keep their light undecomposed ; 
purists by wakeful intention or by merest chance. 
Dickens did not fear the florid; but in the great storm 
in ‘* Copperfield” he only uses colour twice—a white- 
headed wave anda green one—and only one synonym 
—clouds ‘like the smoke from damp fuel”; and the 
whole effect has not been approached by any of the 
polychromatists yet. We may perhaps some day leave 
off holding up our tints so carefully against the un- 
imaginable variety of sea and sky, as though we were 
matching patterns of stuff, and may leave the memory 
to fill out as it can the outline given by the vague magic 
of the old way—dorerng aitnp or morTor. 


VIGNETTES OF DAFFODILS. 


HE season of daffodils and narcissi is still with us— 
indeed, is but little on the decline. More than once 

in the pages of the Saturpay Review, as spring re- 
turned, have we asked our readers to come out with us 
and wander amongst these adorable flowers in the long 
stretches of them that lie at Ditton Hill by Surbiton. 
Even were they the same flowers year following year, 
who could ever weary of them? But each season the 
patient and skilled gardener brings us new varieties to 
wonder on—yes, and these new varieties are each 
time many. Here are half a dozen such gathered 
almost atrandom. But for the moment let them suffice. 


Kinc ALFRED. 


This superb trumpet daffodil is for size, colour, and 
majestic growth unsurpassable. Most appropriately is 
it named after a king, and a great king. King Alfred 
stands a good two feet high, the strong, large flower 
towering above its broad tall foliage of almost metallic 
blue a glory of uniform, intense yellow. No—we do 
wrong to use the word uniform. So it appears at first 
glance; but look again—that stately trumpet all but 


-beauty lies in that subtle change! It is not, however, 
only its shape and colour that give this daffodil its 
glory and distinction. Observe the texture of the 
blossom, for in a flower as in a painting how much 
texture does signify! The texture of this flower is as 
of kneaded wax, and as the trumpet turns broadly over 
at its mouth the deeply frilled surface has the soft, inde- 
scribable, mealy charm of a butterfly’s wing just out of 
its chrysalis. 
CLEOPATRA. 


Another “‘ giant” trumpet daffodil, as the gardener 
says, standing twenty inches in height, trumpet and 
perianth a fine yellow, but less strong, less intense 
than the yellow of King Alfred. Here again the trumpet 
is of a deeper tone than the perianth, almost approach- 
ing the intensity of the perianth of King Alfred, but the 
flower by comparison as a whole suggesting rather a 
silver-gold than a copper-gold. Yet assuredly it is 
rich and imposing enough: and the singularly broad 
segments of its perianth, imbricated at their base, give 
it an impressive sense of strength, while the structure 
of the long, well-rounded, trumpet, delicately but not 
deeply curved and frilled at its mouth, lends the 
blossom an accompanying elegance. The broad 
foliage suits well this handsome daffodil, which is 
among the newer varieties the horticulturist’s art has 
reared for us. 

LovELINEss. 


But a foot or so high, this still more recent variety is 
professionally called a ‘‘ dwarf” ; though indeed there 
is not a single trace of those disagreeable ideas dwarf- 
ishness ordinarily suggests to our minds in this new- 
comer with its straight-grown stem, erect as a dart, 
atop of which the flower bends sharply—one may like 
to fancy it modestly—down, as if not to flaunt its 
‘*loveliness”. The blossom as a whole is of a rich 
white ; the broad yet somewhat lanceolated segments 
of the perianth a snowy white, the narrow long trumpet, 
of a delicious velvety texture slightly expanding and 
frilled at the mouth, a rich creamy white—on the out- 
side at its base against the perianth just touched with 
the faintest suffusion of delicate tyellow, hardly more 
perhaps than a deeper cream. Looking down the 
trumpet as you hold the flower facing you its softness 
is indescribable. Hold the blossom now sideways— 
below the perianth the softest imaginable canary relieves. 
and enriches the general whiteness, set off yet further 
by the tender blue of the broad foliage. 


CASSANDRA. 


We have noticed three varieties of the trumpet 
daffodils, the beauty of which has lain in the delicate 
transition of one yellow into another, or one white into 
another. Let us turn now to a typical narcissus with 
its corona not trumpet but chalice-shaped, and no 
longer of the same tint as the perianth, but in sharp 
contrast with it. Here, for example, is the new seed- 
ling Cassandra, and than this none can be better for our 
purpose. It is atrue Narcissus poeticus, and of the 
first order. The perianth is of that intense snowy 
white and firm substance, which only the poeticus 
can yield us—put any other white petal against it, and 
you feel at once its incomparable purity. The cup or 
chalice—the latter is the prettier name, seeming to 
belong to these lovely flowers better—is small and 
shallow, but of what a glowing orange edged with deep 
madder, Rubens madder a painter would tell you, and 
with a heart of pure green. No contrast could be more 
striking against the driven snow of the petals, no effect 
could be more harmonious. And straight for a foot 
and a half springs up the delicate but strong stem 
amid its narrow twisted leaves—a little drooping these 
as they approach the blossom.! 


AGNES HARVEYe 


We passed suddenly from the full-trumpet daffodils 
to the true poet’s narcissus. Here between them comes 
the Narcissus Leedsii, a cross between the white 
trumpets and the poeticus. There are many varieties 
in this division of the star or Eucharis-flowered narcissi, 


two inches long is just not quite the tone of the | but none more dainty and charming than the Agnes 
perianth, it is a thought richer ; and what a world of | 


Harvey. Here both perianth and corona are actually of 
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the same colour, a pure, delicate white—though the 
latter may now and again be flushed with a suspicion 
of apricot; but in the depth of the chalice lies the 
softest conceivable tint of greyish yellow, which with 
the shifting play of light and shade about the chalice 
and the petals saves all sense of monotony, leaves on 
us only the impression of the softest whiteness—let us 
say, as of a gull’s breast. Very straight and delicate 
is the stalk of this graceful variety, standing a foot or 
more high, and carrying one, or two, or it may be 
three blooms, which slightly droop and yield a delicious 
fragrance. 
Evvira. 


Here for our last choice is a plant very different from 
those we have been looking at, representative of a new 
section of the family, a cross between polyanthus nar- 
cissus and poeticus. And to this distinguished parentage 
Elvira certainly brings nodishonour. It stands two feet 
high amid broadish foliage on which lies a bloom as of 
some fruit. Far indeed from inelegant the sense it 
gives one at first is rather that of strength and hardi- 
ness. On each sturdy stem grow closely one against 
another, in a cluster yet well defined, three or four 
flowers of the true poeticus white—the segments of 
the perianth broad and imbricated, and in their centre 
a flat but fair-sized chalice of genuine yellow passing 
slightly at its rim into genuine orange. It wasa windy 
day when first we saw this new variety growing in the 
open. The other daffodils swayed and bent, but Elvira 
stood sturdily erect, its singular compactness of build 
and growth sustaining it. Out-of-doors or picked for 
our vases within it is a new-comer heartily to be 
welcomed—its robust and rich beauty yet further 
enhanced by a fragrance of the utmost delicacy. 


BRIDGE. 
THE DECLARATION ON A PASSED HAND. , 


TT first consideration of the dummy, when the 
declaration is passed to him, should always be 
whether he has a hand for attack or defence. ‘‘ Bads- 
worth” sums up this situation very concisely. He says, 
‘If he determines to attack, dare he declare No 
Trumps? If he feels obliged to defend, must it be a 
spade?” It has been already stated that dummy 
should always declare No Trumps, at the score of love, 
when his hand offers a fair chance of success ; failing No 
Trumps, the useful scoring suits of hearts, diamonds, 
and clubs present themselves, and they are all open to 
him. Hearts should always be declared by dummy on 
the same, or even on somewhat less, strength than is 
required to justify an original heart declaration by the 
dealer. Diamonds should be declared on considerably 
less strength; such hands as ace, king, ten, and two 
other diamonds with little else, or five diamonds 
headed by king, queen with one king or two queens in 
other suits, are undoubted diamond calls for the 
dummy, although not so for the dealer. The club suit 
also, which the dealer should never think of as an 
attacking measure, is often a very useful weapon in the 
hands of the dummy. 

When the dealer has the option of making a declara- 
tion, he has to consider what more valuable declarations 
his partner may make if he passes the call, but this 
consideration does not enter into the calculations of the 
dummy at all. He has no option in the matter, he has 
to make a declaration of some kind, and his business 
should be either to give his cards their fullest value, if 
he has an attacking hand, or to escape as cheaply as 
possible, if he has a moderate or bad hand. 

_ Avery good general rule for the guidance of dummy 
is that he should make an expensive declaration when 
his hand offers a fair chance of the odd trick or 
more, with the assistance of a moderate, not an 
average; hand from his partner; also the honour 
score’ should enter more into his calculations than 
into those of the dealer. The dealer’s game should 
be an attacking one, and he should only consider 
honours as trick-making factors, but the dummy is 
in a different position altogether—his province is de- | 
fence, and when he sees but little chance of sub- 
stantially advancing his score below the line he should 


consider whether he cannot benefit it above, and so 
minimise any possible loss. For instance, the hand 
quoted above—ace, king, 10, and two other diamonds, 
with little or nothing else—is undeniably a poor hand to 
attack with, and yet it has a distinct value. In the 
first place, it is not likely to be doubled, secondly there 
is a certainty of 12 and a good chance of 24 for 
honours, and also the strength in trumps will prevent 
the hand from being cut up, and will give an increased 
value to any useful cards that the partner may hold. 

The typical bad hand on which to make an expensive 
declaration is something of this kind :— 


Hearts—Queen, 9, 8, 6, 3. 
Diamonds—Knave, 5. 
Clubs—1o, 8, 4. 
Spades—King, knave, 3. 


Yet this is just the sort of hand on which one con- 
stantly sees hearts declared by people who are pleased 
to call themselves ‘‘forward players”. They are 
‘* forward ” to their own and their partner’s destruction. 
There is absolutely no strength in this hand. It is 
worth at the very outside four tricks, and, if the cards 
happen to lie badly, only two or possibly even only one 
trick. It has four by honours against it, and it is 
extremely likely to be doubled, in which case the game 
is probably lost on the declarer’s own deal. It is a 
spade call, and nothing but a spade call, at the score 
of love. 

The club suit is extremely useful to the dummy. 
It constantly offers him a haven of refuge when he 
is obliged to make a declaration on a doubtful hand, 
and it is a sort of compromise between attack and 
defence. When he holds such a hand that he can 
see a fair probability of six tricks, or even five, with 
clubs as trumps, counting on moderate assistance only 
from his partner, he should accept a little probable loss 
and declare clubs as the best chance of saving the 
situation, but let him not be deluded into declaring 
clubs, without the necessary qualification, because he 
is weaker still in spades. It is quite true that an 
impotent spade will probably be doubled, and will 
become as expensive as clubs, but it must not be for- 
gotten that clubs may also be doubled, and become as 
expensive as hearts, in which case the loss may be very 
serious. 

The expression that one so often hears, ‘‘ I could not 
declare spades, partner, because I was so weak in 
them”’, is an absolute confession of want of knowledge 
of the game. The spade call is the refuge of the 
dummy, and it is futile and almost childish to risk a 
more expensive declaration when the gain can be so 
small and the loss may be so great. 

It cannot be too often repeated that absolute defence 
is the business of the dummy when he has a bad hand. 
The value of the spades in the hand has nothing what- 
ever to do with the call of spades—it merely means 
that the dummy has a moderate or bad hand, and that 
he elects to take the least possible loss according to the 
lights vouchsafed to him. 

This article and the preceding one have referred 
entirely to the declaration at the score of love. In the 
next article we will consider advanced points in the 
score, and the varying effects that the score should 
have on the declaration. 


MOTORING. 


A® extremely interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Carbu- 
rettors” was quite recently read by Mr. Mervyn 
O’Gorman before a meeting of the Automobile and 
Cycle Engineers’ Institute. This paper assumes an 
additional importance to manufacturers in view of the 
forthcoming race for the Tourist Trophy in which the 
possession of the most perfect carburettor will largely 
contribute towards success. It is admitted that the 
carburettor is by far the most crude portion of the 
modern petrol engine and that this is so will be more 
readily realised by automobilists if they carefully study 
the varying duties required of the same engine. These 
requirements were tabulated by the lecturer as follows : 


‘* 1, Sometimes the most power at the highest speeds, 
e.g. when racing and on dead-level runs. . 
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**2, Sometimes the most torque at slow speeds, e.g. 
starting, picking up in traffic. 

**3, Sometimes the most speed at various torques, 
e.g. hill climbing in open country. 

‘** 4. Sometimes the minimum speed at no available 
torque, e.g. engine crawling round when car is 
standing. 

**5. Sometimes (as in commercial vehicles) the 
utmost fuel efficiency at various rates of working, e.g. 
getting home when short of fuel.” 


The lecturer went on to state that the carburettor 
which is to meet these engine requirements must evi- 
dently be prepared to supply varying quantities of ex- 
plosive mixture for the varying duties, and that as far 
as he was aware no one had hitherto published any 
results of experiments made with a view to ascertaining 
the measured volume at various speeds and positions 
of the throttle-valve on any one of the types of car- 
engines now in use. This was a matter of concern to 
the designer of a carburettor, and he was fortunately 
in a position to give the result of experiments con- 
ducted by Mr. G. H. Baillie with a 4}-h.p. De Dion 
engine. It was found that this engine, although pos- 
sessing large inlet and exhaust passages free from con- 
strictions, at top speed of 1,500 revolutions per minute 
would only aspirate 50 per cent. of the volume swept by 
the piston. That is to say, the volume that might be 
taken in is 13°4 cubic feet, or about one pound of air per 
minute of suction time, but the volume that is actually 
taken in is 6°7 cubic feet or about half a pound per 
minute of suction time. It is easy to see the important 
bearing which this has upon carburettor design, inas- 
much as simultaneously with the diminution of air per 
stroke there must of necessity be a considerable 
increase of vacuum and consequently of suction on the 
petrol. The determination of the volume at intermediate 
speeds might advantageously be undertaken by some 
body such as the Automobile Club, and the pub- 
lished results would undoubtedly prove beneficial to the 
industry. 

The lecturer said that when seeking for information 
as to the best quality of mixture for the various condi- 
tions named, he found a chaos of disordered knowledge. 
Makers have, however, now commenced to realise that 
the desirable mixture is not of constant quality (1 in 15 
or 1 in 16, as is still occasionally asserted), but should 
vary according to the quantity taken, the speed of the 
engine and the power required. It should be readily 
possible with a given carburettor and engine delicately 
to adjust the mixture for a whole series of conditions, 
and then to collect samples of the exhaust gases and 
analyse each sample by condensing it with liquid air 
and thus estimate the quality of the mixture used. 
There are so many so-called ‘‘ automatic ” carburettors 
on the market that such a method of testing would be 
really useful in determining the correctness of makers’ 
assertions that their carburettors give correct mixtures 
at varying speeds and loads. 

As a matter of fact, many “‘ automatic ” carburettors 
are so named solely because they possess an addition 
in the form of an ‘extra air” valve operated atmo- 
spherically, with the object of supplying to the engine 
at high speeds a diminished quantity of petrol. Most 
manufacturers will aver that this valve was introduced 
to give more air at high speeds than at low speeds ; 
but this is a fallacy. More air is undoubtedly available, 
but is not taken, for the reason that with any atmo- 
spheric valve from 40 per cent. to 25 per cent. less air 
per stroke is taken at high speeds (say at 1,500 revolu- 
tions per minute) than at low speeds (say at 150 re- 
volutions). 

This of course is the chief reason why less petrol is 
needed per stroke at the high speeds if we wish to 
maintain what may be called the normal proportion of 
the mixture—i.e. one part by weight of petrol vapour 
to fifteen parts of air. 

The practice recently adopted by the Automobile 
Club of holding examinations for drivers and grant- 
ing certificates is one to be highly commended. If 
thoroughly and conscientiously carried out, as there’ is 


every reason to believe will be the case, car owners will | 


be provided with a means of knowing that any driver 
they may engage possesses, at any rate, a certain 


degree of competence and that he is not, as far as can 
be ascertained, reckless or inconsiderate. We are of 
opinion that in future owners should refrain from 
engaging drivers unless they at least possess a club 
certificate. 


CHESS. 
By G. CHocoLous. 
Black 3 pieces. 


PROBLEM 13. 
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White 5 pieces. 


White to mate in two moves. 
Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged, 


KEY TO PROBLEM 11: Kt—Kt5. 
KEY TO PROBLEM 12: B—Q3. 


The following game is one of twenty played simul- 
taneously by Mr. Marshall against strong 
members of the Metropolitan Chess Club. 


GamBIT DECLINED. 
White Black White Black 
F. J. Marshall E. D. Fawcett F. J. Marshall E. D, Fawcett 


1. P—Q4 P-04 10. Castles B-B3 
2. P— P—K3 Ir Kt—Kg5 Kt-—Q4 
3. Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 12, BxB KtxB 
4. B—Kt5 B-—K2 13. B—Q3 Kt—Qz2 
5. P—K3 Castles 14. Q—K2 Kt x Kt 
6. B—K3 PxP 15. PxKt Kt—Q4 
7. BxP P-—B4 16 QR-Qr Q—Ktq 
8. Kt—B3 PxP 17. Ktx Kt BxKt 
9. PxP B-Q2 18. P—B4 Q-Kz2 


There is no questioning White’s superior position, 
due entirely to consistent development, and the wasting 
of time by Black in forcing exchanges. It is really 
difficult to point to any of Black’s moves and say, 
‘This is bad”. But there is no ultimate object. 


19. Q—R5 P—KKt3 22. P—B5 
20. Q—R6 — Bg ch 23. Q—Kt5 P-—KR3 
21. R-Br 


This queen baiting removes present difficulties but 
leaves others which are immovable. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that Black’s knight’s pawn should be 
adequately defended, and unless P—KR3 could be fol- 
lowed up with something tangible it unnecessarily 
removes one of the defences. 

24. Q—Kt4 PxP 26. OQ—Kt3 B-—Ks5 
25. BxP R-B5 27. P—K6 ace 

Commencing with 19. Q.—Rs5, Marshall conducts 
the game in the manner with which his name has 
become associated. There is no attempt to disguise 
what he wants. A direct threat; ‘‘Can you defeat 
it?” With this last move White thoroughly breaks up 
Black’s defence. 

27. 20 BxB 29. PxPch RxP 
28. RxB R-Bz2 30. QxPch 

How different the game might have been if Black 

had played this move instead of 23. P—KR3. 


31. Q—K6 R-—KBr 33) RxR 

32, R-KB1 

| Winning quickly and by force. 

xO 37. Rx KxR 

34- RxRch —Kt2 38. K—Ktr K—K4 
35 K-Kt3 39. K—B2 K—Bs5 
36. R-B6ch QxR 40. P—KR3 and wins 


' because he simply exchanges off one of the king’s side 


| 
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pawns, and while black is engaged in preventing the 
other from queening, white goes across and captures 
black’s pawns. Black’s play implies a predisposition 
to draw ; a very dangerous proceeding against so for- 
midable an opponent with whom the slightest advan- 
tage usually develops into an overwhelming position. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTERVIEWS’ v. EXAMINATIONS FOR 
CANDIDATES FOR THE NAVY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Cavalry School, Netheravon, Salisbury, 
1g April, 1905. 

S1r,—So much interest has been aroused by the 

ublication of reports from the committees appointed by 

ord Selborne to interview candidates for the navy 
that I hope, though rather late in the day, I shall not 
be trespassing too much on your valuable space if I 
venture to write to you on the subject. The point on 
which the whole system of interviewing candidates 
hinges is the age of entry. A competitive examination 
is possible for boys between the ages of fourteen and a 
half to fifteen and a half, though according to most 
medical men, not particularly good for them, but for 
boys between the ages of twelve and thirteen it is 
admitted by almost everybody to be pernicious. The 
early forcing which would be necessary for a competitive 
examination at that age would take the best out of a 
boy before ever he reached the service, and would have 
an injurious effect on his later development. No one 
expects to get juice from a sucked orange. And after 
all what would success in a competitive examination at 
the age of twelve prove? If it proved anything at all, 
it would only prove that the successful boys had more 
knowledge of certain subjects than the unsuccessful. 
But the knowledge even of the most successful would 
only be of an elementary character, and very possibly 
some who failed in the examination, through not having 
been ‘‘crammed ” for it, would be more intelligent and 
have greater capacity to learn than those who 
succeeded. The amount of knowledge that a boy 
of twelve may have acquired is not very im- 
portant, so long as he has been well taught and has 
attained a certain minimum of knowledge, which is 
necessary before he can learn more. If he enters the 
service at the age of twelve he will have plenty of time 
to learn all that is required of him, and he will learn 
it far better if he has advanced gradually along the 
line of intellectual development than he will if he has 
been forced for a competitive examination at the very 
beginning. 

Even out-and-out believers in the competitive system 
will probably admit this, but they will say, ‘‘ Why then 
lower the age of entry ; why not raise it, so as to make 
a competitive system of entry possible?” This ques- 
tion of an early or a late entry into the navy has been 
often threshed out, and the reasons which made early 
entry necessary were fully explained by Lord Selborne 
in his memorandum when he introduced his reforms in 
naval training. It is unnecessary to recapitulate them, 
and I should be making too great a demand on your 
indulgence if I ventured to do so. It is sufficient if we 
remember that one of the objects of the changes pro- 
posed was the promotion of a feeling of unity through- 
out the service, which, it was thought, would be best 
attained if all officers, no matter in what branch they 
might ultimately serve, could look back to a common 
period of training beginning in their earliest years. 
If the age of entry had been raised instead of lowered, 
this great advantage would not have been made possible 
of realisation. 

But, granting for the sake of argument that it was 
necessary to lower the age of entry, and admitting, 
as is almost universally admitted, that a competitive 


examination is out of the question for boys of twelve, © 


what better system could be devised than that of an 
interviewing committee as initiated by Lord Selborne ? 
The only alternative would have been selection at the 
absolute discretion of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 


with of course as at present a qualifying examination. 
It needs little imagination to see what a difficult task 
that would be for any First Lord of the Admiralty. He 
would have to select some sixty or seventy boys for 
nominations out of perhaps two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty applicants. He would have very little know- 
ledge on which to base his selection, save the letters of 
interested friends, and relatives who could not be 
expected to err on the side of impartiality. It would be 
an unenviable task for anyone to undertake, and though 
I am quite certain that no one who held the position of 
First Lord of the Admiralty would lend himself to any 
suspicion of jobbery, yet some people would be sure to 
accuse him of it. 

By appointing a committee to advise him as to 
which are the boys most likely to be of use to the 
service, the First Lord, while still accepting the full 
responsibility, does all that is in his power to obtain 
the best available material out of which to make the 
naval officers of the future. The reports show that 
the various committees try to find out what there is 
‘*in” each boy, and whether they can recommend him 
for nomination or not. When the boy comes before the 
committee the idea is not to examine him so much as to 
interview him ; to draw him out in conversation ; to find 
out whether he is intelligent ; whether he can express 
himself clearly ; whether he is observant ; whether he 
is interested in any particular subject; whether he is 
‘‘keen” generally. The qualifying examination, the 
object of which is to find out whether he has sufficient 
knowledge to enable him to begin to learn, comes 
later. Boys of the age of twelve are not very difficult 
to see through, and it is quite easy to téll whether a 
boy is talking with a genuine interest in his subject, 
and with intelligence, or whether he is only repeating 
like a parrot what he has been taught. For instance, 
sometimes a boy was deliberately asked about some 
subject which had cropped up before when another 
boy from the same school was being interviewed. If he 
had not heard anything about it from his schoolfellow 
or his master, he would talk about it in a natural way, 
and give his own ideas on the subject, but if his face 
lighted up with an expression as much as to say *‘Oh 
I know all about that” and if he then began to rattle it 
off like a gramophone, the committee would probably 
come to the conclusion that he had been specially 
coached on the chance of that particular subject coming 
up, and when asked whether he had been told that lately, 
he would probably answer ‘‘O yes Mr. So-and-So went 
through that with us yesterday evening”. Naturally 
the committee would then pass on to something else. 
The examination “tipster”, a person whom most 
people who have been through examinations will know 
something of, is of little use in preparing boys for the 
interview committee. 

In a written examination it is of course impossible to 
tell whether an excellent answer to a difficult question 
is due to real knowledge of the subject, or whether it 
is due to the foresight of the ‘‘tipster”, who knowing 
that questions occur at more or less regular intervals 
has persuaded his pupil to ‘‘ mug” it up ten minutes 
before entering the examination room. 

I should be sorry to say that the system of personal 
interview should supersede all competitive examina- 
tions, but for boys of twelve it certainly seems to me, 
after experience of its working, to be an excellent 
substitute. I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 


HELMSLEY. 


THE READING OF MODERN GIRLS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY Review. 
Felling (R.S.O.), co. Durham, 19 April, 1905. 


Sir,—This is a correspondence interesting to a 
blisher. Lady Londonderry and ‘‘ A Woman Book- 
ver” seem to be under the impression that editors 
and publishers have only to give effect to the suggestions 
of these ladies to bring about a condition in their book- 
making and book-selling market which would be most 
satisfying indeed—particularly to editors and publishers ! 
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If there is an avenue in the book trade which publishers 
of to-day have not exploited most of us would be glad 
to hear of it ; and not a few would be rushing towards 
such virgin soil. The publisher is ever on the alert for 
fields for his enterprises—even with the smallest profits ; 
but the truth is that everything in the book-market 
to-day is overdone. Publishers are too plentiful, the 
book-market has for years been glutted, and books are 
too cheap to be appreciated—I might almost say—by 
anyone. 

If Lady Londonderry or ‘‘A Woman Book-Lover ” 
were to make the experiment of placing upon the 
market such a model series of books for modern girls 
as that of which they are so hopeful, it would, I appre- 
hend, soon be demonstrated, perhaps to their surprise, 
that the clientéle to which they refer is only an 
imaginary quantity, or at least, not one of that sub- 
stantial nature which the publisher who is not a philan- 
thropist desires. Any one of the books of which the 
modern girl is supposed to be so seriously in need can 
be obtained from one or other of the publishers’ cata- 
logues, or upon her applying to the nearest book- 
seller, and the fact of their not being uniformly bound 
would probably not detract from the book's literary 
merit. They, too, would be ridiculously cheap. 

In pursuance of my opportunities here I lately started 
an illustrated library for girls (I do not wish to gain a 
free advertisement of its title), the initial volume of 
which was a strong story with quite enough verve for 
the average girl by a no less known writer than Miss 
Sarah Doudney. The idea was a series of sound, 
stirring, pure, cheap books by girls’ favourite authors, 
well illustrated. The success of that initial volume has 
not yet been staggering. 

The ‘‘ modern” girl is not a book-lover nor is she 
trained to appreciate books. Girl book-buyers, such as 
Lady Londonderry refers to, can exist but in a minority. 
Unfortunately for publishers, modern girls, however 
habituated they may be to reading, do not value books 
as books, and they certainly do not spend their money 
upon them. Open-air life and habits appear to have 
acted prejudicially from a publisher's point of view upon 
the girl book-buyers to whom ‘‘A Woman Book- 
Lover ” refers. 

We want to retrace our steps a little and go back 
to the days when books were not so cheap as they are 
now, and when young people were taught to value 
books. If this better spirit could be inculcated among 
young people, and they could acquire the taste for 
volume reading instead of that for the sensational 
trashy, scrappy literature—doled out in penny numbers 
—most of it as highly seasoned as any carrion—there 
might be a probability of publishers and editors rising 
up capable of catering for the girl-reading element— 
an imaginary one I fear—which Lady Londonderry, 
‘*A Woman Book-Lover” and others appear to 
believe is neglected by publishers. Do not blame the 
publishers : blame the girls. They were never so well 
provided with the best books as they are to-day. 

Yours obediently, 
FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 
Editor and General Manager, 
The Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd. 


[Was the ‘illustrated library for girls” to include 
Victoria Cross’ novels ?—Ep. S. R.]. 


SHAKESPEARE AND BLANK VERSE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


London, W., 11 April, 1905. 

S1r,—Your critics in their Shakespearean notices all 
deplore the modern commonplace method of speaking 
blank verse. Bernard Shaw says it is a dead language 
and Max complains pathetically of the lack of dignity 
and tragic beauty with which the actors of the present 
day invest their impersonations. 

Surely the funds collected for a Shakespeare me- 
morial in this country should be spent, not on con- 
structing some grotesque statue by an incapable 
sculptor that shall remain to insult good taste for all 
time, but in founding some institution where mimes 
can once more acquire the lost art, the grand method 


of declamation, the magnificent power of speaking’ 


blank verse in rhythmic and sonorous measure. 

Such an institution, presided over by the few real 
exponents of the art of speaking such as Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, Dr. Todhunter and Miss Ellen Terry, might 
gradually educate a rising generation of young actors 
and actresses and bring new life into the art, fast cor- 
roding, under a crust of corruption and the rust of 
incompetence, and do away with the vulgar, slipshod, 
unscholarly rendering of immortal words actually 
fostered by an able, though misguided, manager, 
dwelling not a hundred miles from Charing Cross. 

We should then see Shakespeare given in a manner 
fitted to interest the educated portion of society and not 
played down to the criticism possessed by the lower 
standards of the Board School and the occupants of 
the servants’ hall. Yours truly, 


A PROTESTER. 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


74 Grosvenor Road, Highbury, London, N. 
25 April, 1905. 

S1r,—‘‘ Clever men are as common as blackberries ”’, 
said Huxley, ‘‘ the rare thing is to find a good one”. 
The same rarity might be predicated with equal truth 
of Englishmen who are qualified to write without 
religious bias and with adequate knowledge of the 
internal affairs of France. Mr. Forbes’ letter in your 
last issue fis telum imbelle sine ictu, and if it be in 
effect, as it is apparently, the subjective or emotional 
condemnation, by a believer in dogmatic theology, 
of those who do not share his religious views, then 
even the honour of publication in the SaTuRDAY 
Review cannot invest it with an atom of interest for 
any human being except Mr. Forbes himself. The 
rhetorical flourish that Paris is not France is only not 
irrelevant because it is meaningless, as even Mr. 
Forbes will, I suppose, now admit that the voice 
which carried the fourth (and crucial) clause of the 
Separation Bill by 509 votes to 44 votes is not the 
voice of Paris but the voice of France, which he was 
yearning to hear. 

In carrying out the great national movement, which 
has culminated in the Bil] now making its way through 
the French Chamber, and which Mr. Forbes describes, 
in the language of ignorance and insult, as the 
‘*blighting and sinister career of official heathenism ”, 
the French people are following an example which we 
set them nearly four centuries ago. They are deter- 
mined to do now what we did then, viz. to emancipate 
themselves from the domination of Rome, with this 
difference, however, that they have no king to confiscate 
the revenues and property of the dispersed mcnasteries 
and to distribute them among his courtiers and favourites 
when he did not sell them for what he could get. 
Nothing is more difficult than for one nation to under- 
stand the aims and motives, the secret springs, of the 
policy of another nation, and the difficulty is not 
lessened when religious prejudice blinds the eyes of the 
mind to knowledge and understanding. 

It is fanatical and simply untrue to describe the 
struggle with the Church that is going on in France as 
anti-religious. It is nothing of the kind. It is anti- 
clerical. It is a struggle against political Catholicism, 
against the clerical domination which has always been 
the aim of Ultramontanism all the world over; it is a 
fight against the forces of reaction with which the 
political party in the Church is closely allied, and all 
lovers of liberty and progress will rejoice in the success 
of a policy which will add strength and security to the 
form of government under which France has not only 

rospered and regained her status as a mighty power 
in Europe, but has risen to a position of eminence and 
influence second to none in the world. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
D. N. Samson. 


|The illusion that the separation of Church and State, 
as provided for by the Bill now in the French Chamber, 
would tend to emancipation ‘‘from the domination of 
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Rome” is strange, but perhaps accountable in one who 


so readily accuses others of ignorance. This Bill, if 


sed, will clear the way for complete Roman domina- 
tion of the Gallican Church. We should be sorry 
indeed to say that the State recently has exercised any 
good influence on the Church in France, but it has 
certainly stood in the way of Vatican influence. This 
“(great national movement” has nothing in common 
with the English Reformation. An examination of the 
forces behind M. Combes during his ministry and 
behind the present Bill shows conclusively that their 
most important elements are secularist, or agnostic, 
and Jewish.—En. S. R.] 


HIGHLAND FARMS AND SHEEP STOCK 
VALUATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Lawers, Comrie, Perthshire, 
20 April, 1905. 

S1r,—Permit me as one, who during the past seventy- 
five years has derived his food from the highlands of 
Scotland, to thank you for renewing consideration of 
the very important subject of sheep stock valuations. 

- Agriculture as we all admit is the most important 
industry of our country, and in the poorest part of 
Scotland where money is most wanted sheep farming 
is our leading consideration. This industry during the 
past seventy years has never been in so depressed a 
condition as at present. We have now the enormous 
advantage of railway communication in the neighbour- 
hood of our glens, the housing for farmers and their 
men is greatly improved, schools are multiplied and 
teachers are more highly educated. The hills are 
fenced and hollows are drained, the cost of a pound of 
mutton is about the same as the price fifteen years ago, 
still all modern advantages fail to remove the great 
depression hanging over sheep farming. Farms that 
about fifteen years ago were let for over £1,500 per 
annum now only return £500 and similar reductions 
prevail over the greater part of the highlands of Scot- 
land. This change in a great measure proceeds from 
the fact that few men venture to face the gamble or the 
speculation of purchasing the sheep belonging to the 
ground on account of the excessively high and fictitious 
prices put upon every sheep if a new tenant dares to 
present himself. 

Let us continue to be untrammelled in making honest 
conditions between man and man, and it was a just 
and good arrangement that on a change of tenancy the 
stock shall be taken over at valuation, but during the 
past fifteen years there has been not only a wrong 
working but a dishonest arrangement of a right system. 
There can be no doubt as to the average value of any 
kind of sheep, there can be no doubt as to the meaning 
of the word value and of the stock to be taken over at 
valuation. To face facts as we meet them term after 
term it seems necessary that a law should step in to 
compel valuers to be honest in their awards if the 
old honest character of sheep-farmers is to be re- 
established. 

What would happen to judges or valuers presiding 
over our sports or our cattle shows or our judges in 
courts of law or of any business transaction if similar 
procedure took place? We write to Lord Onslow, 
head of the Board of Agriculture, and his only reply 
assures us that the Board of Agriculture have published 
a record of certain prices of live stock based upon 
returns from their market reporters. All men interested 
in honest transactions demand an answer with 
more strength and value in it. A little child on the 
brink of starvation if stealing sixpennyworth of bread 
is collared by a policeman and finds herself in a culprit’s 
cell, and yet unjust transactions involving thousands of 
pounds by passive consent are allowed to pass as 
honest transactions. 

_ And those at the head of the Board of Agriculture do 
little or nothing to check the decay of sheep farming in 
Scotland. 

Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


REVIEWS. 


OLD AND NEW SHAKESPEAREAN LIGHTS. 


“A Life of William Shakespeare.” By William J. 
Rolfe. London: Duckworth. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘‘ Shakespeare’s Marriage. His Departure from Stratford 
and other Incidents in his Life.” By J. W. Gray. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


" HE world”’, said Tennyson in conversation with 
some friends, ‘‘ should be thankful that there 
are but five facts absolutely known to us about 
Shakespeare: the date of his birth; his marriage to 
Anna Hathaway; his connexion with the Globe and 
with Blackfriars; his retirement from theatrical life 
with a competency ; and the date of his death”. And 
in thus expressing himself Tennyson was practically 
only repeating what George Steevens wrote nearly a 
century and a half ago. Paradoxical as such state- 
ments may seem on the face of a ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare ” 
containing 538 closely printed octavo pages, they are 
yet scarcely exaggeration, if we suppose them to refer. 
strictly to such facts in the poet’s biography as may be 
regarded as absolutely authentic and incontestably 
established. It is surprising how slender is the evi- 
dence on which the universally accepted traditions of 
his life depend. It is, for example, quite open to ques- 
tion whether his grandfather was Richard Shakespeare 
of Snetterfield or his father the John Shakespeare who 
was high bailiff of Stratford ; whether he was born in 
Henley Street ; whether he was educated at the Strat- 
ford Grammar School; whether his wife had any 
connexion with Shottery or even whether her name 
was Hathaway. Nothing is known about his life 
between his birth and his marriage, between his 
marriage and his arrival in London, next to nothing 
about his life in London; it is, to say the most, 
doubtful whether the ‘‘ Shake-scene” of Greene’s 
pamphlet and Chettle’s subsequent apology apply to 
him; there is at least an even chance that the 
S. Helen’s Bishopsgate assessment has no reference to 
him, and what applies to that applies to many other of 
the legal documents, such as the Rogers and Adden- 
brooke summonses. The period of his retirement to 
Stratford, and the cause of his death—for Ward’s 
assertion about the ‘‘ bever ” and the ‘‘ merrie meeting ” 
cannot be accepted without much suspicion and doubt— 
are alike unknown. But probability, as Bishop Butler 
says, is the guide of life, and probability certainly 
points to the affirmative where, if scepticism pleases, 
scepticism has warrant for adopting the negative. And 
with probability for our guide a Life of Shakespeare 
may legitimately assume very different dimensions from 
those indicated by Tennyson and Steevens and autho- 
rise as bold paradox in the opposite direction, that 
of the man Shakespeare we can form as clear and 
satisfactory a conception as we can form of almost any 
man of genius who lived two centuries ago. But at 
this we can only arrive by deductions drawn from an 
immense accumulation of minute particulars, parti- 
culars in themselves both trivial and uninteresting and 
deriving their significance purely from combination. 
Every contribution therefore to our knowledge of any- 
thing relating even in a remote degree to the poet is of 
consequence and ought to be welcomed. He is more- 
over unique, he is so toweringly pre-eminent among 
mankind in genius, in intellect, and temper, that every 
trifle concerning him has an interest and even an 
importance far beyond its mere intrinsic value. 

But mere repetition of what has been done over and 
over again, in other words the multiplication of super- 
fluities, ought: in every way to be discouraged. The 
great landmark in Shakespearean biographical research 
may be said to have been established successively by 
Rowe’s ‘‘ Life” at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, by Malone's ‘‘ Life” towards the end of that 
century, by the final edition of Halliwell Phillipps’ 
‘* Outlines "—and to all these works, full as they are 
of original research, our debt is simply incalculable— 
and finally to Mr. Sidney Lee’s ‘‘ Biography ”, which 
without any pretension to novelty or original research 
is. yet an admirable summary of al] that the labours of 
his predecessors have accumulated. 
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Dr. Rolfe’s work, now before us, adds nothing | anecdote about Shakespeare and his father communi- 


at all so far as facts are concerned to what may be 
found in Mr. Lee’s biography, and yet it is welcome. 
Marked aire me by good sense, sobriety and wide 
and accurate knowledge—a most acceptable contrast 
to the slipshod extravagance, superficiality and general 
unsoundness of Dr. Georg Brandes’ contribution to this 
subject—it is certainly a credit to American scholarship. 
It has not the succinctness and general grasp of Mr. 
Lee’s work, and what is more serious, though it suc- 
ceeded it, it has not kept pace with recent Shakespearean 
research and criticism, and is likely therefore to be 
speedily superseded. 

At times Dr. Rolfe’s prejudice in favour of his 
countrymen leads him into too ready an acquiescence 
in their theories and opinions. Speaking for example 
of Shakespeare’s legal acquirements—about which there 
can be no question—he says that although ‘‘ Lord 
Campbell and other specialists believe that Shakespeare 
must have studied law somewhat thoroughly, Judge 
Allen of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts in 
his recent ‘ Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare question’ 
has shown that such legal allusions are equally common 
in other dramatists of the time, and that Shakespeare 
instead of being uniformly accurate in these matters is 
often guilty of mistakes which a lawyer or student 
would never have made”. Of this we shall merely 
remark that such legal allusions are not equally common 
in other dramatists of the time, and that with all respect 
to Judge Allen of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
we prefer the opinion of Lord Chancellor Campbell on 
a matter of this kind. Of the light which has recently 
been thrown on Shakespeare’s classical knowledge Dr. 
Rolfe does not seem to be aware, and his account of 
the education and learning of the poet merely repeats 
what must now be regarded as superseded. 

On the important question of the possibly autobio- 
graphical element in Shakespeare’s works as illustrated 


ingly difficult problem—Dr. Rolfe’s judgment holds an 
even scale. He is, he says, of opinion ‘‘ that the great 
majority of the Sonnets are probably personal or auto- 
biographical and were not intended for publication, but 
it is not probable that the first 126 (or such of these as 
are personal) are all addressed to one man and the rest 
to one woman with whom Shakespeare and that man 
wereentangled”. We entirely agree with him that the 
dark lady to whom most of the second series were 
addressed cannot be positively identified, and we wish 
that he had come to the same conclusion about 
‘*W. H.”, for the difficulties of associating ‘‘ W. H.” 
with the Earl of Pembroke are surely to any reason- 
able mind insuperable. 

In dealing with Shakespeare's marriage it is greatly 
to be regretted that Dr. Rolfe had not the advantage 
of reading Mr. Joseph William Gray’s recently published 
work, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Marriage. His Departure from 
Stratford-on-Avon and other Incidents in his Life’, 
one of the most original and interesting contributions 
to the minutiz of Shakespearean biography which has 
of late years been made a model of accuracy, sobriety 
and good sense. By patient researches in the archives 
of the Consistory Court of Worcester and other places 
Mr. Gray has thrown much new light on the vexed 
questions involved in the circumstances of Shakespeare’s 
marriage. It is, in truth, by such investigations as 
these, conducted as patiently and soberly, that progress 
can now be made in this branch of Shakespearean study. 
To produce new biographies founded simply on old 
material is to thresh the straw and to load the shelves 
of our libraries with intolerable superfluities, and we 
heartily hope that until some fresh material is brought 
to light the closure will now be put on such productions. 
What we want now is the exploration of all the possible 
sources of information, however collateral that infor- 
mation may be. What has recently rewarded Dr. 
Andrew Clark in the Plume MSS. may reward other 
explorers. As his discovery has not yet found its 
way into any biography of Shakespeare, though it 
is printed in Mr. Gray’s appendix, and as it 
may be new to most of our readers, we will 
give it. Among the manuscripts of Dr. Plume, 
vicar of Greenwich in or about 1657, preserved at 
Malden in Essex, was the following memorandum of an 
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cated to Plume by Vice-Admiral Mennes, who was born 
in 1598 or 1599: ‘* He [Shakespeare] was a glover's 
son. Sir John Mennes saw once his old father in his 
shop—a merry-cheekt old man that said ‘ Will was a 
good honest fellow, but he darest have crakt a jesst with 
him att any time’.’’ As John Shakespeare died in 1601 
and Mennes was not born till 1598 or 1599 Plume must 
have been in error in attributing the interview to 
Mennes, but we feel instinctively that this pleasant 
glimpse of Shakespeare’s father must have been caught 
by someone and that such an anecdote is not on the 
face of it likely to have been fabricated either by Plume 
or Mennes. This is the sort of flotsam and jetsam 
which may still no doubt be collected, and who will say 
that it is not worth collecting? In any case to search 
after it will be of infinitely more service to Shakespearean 
study than to go on adding superfluously to our library 
catalogues by re-hashing what has been re-hashed 
usque ad nauseam before. Mr. Gray has set an excel- 
lent example, and we hope it will be followed. 


HISTORY AND THE LATER ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


‘‘A History of Rome during the later Republic and 
early Empire.” By A. H. J. Greenidge. Vol. L 
London: Methuen. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘*Roman Historical Sources and Institutions.” Edited 
by Henry A. Sanders. (University of Michigan 
Studies: Humanistic Series. Vol. I.) New York 
The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan. 
1904. 

ee study of Roman history fills so large a place in 

our educational system, whether at school or in 
the universities, that the question whether it is of any 


by the Sonnets—a most fascinating but most perplex- practical use is bound to be asked from time to time. 


If we ask that question now, we shall find that the 
answer given is curiously unlike what it once used 
to be. Roman history is commonly divided into two 
main parts, the periods of the Republic and of the 
Empire or Principate respectively; and despite the 
ingenuity and success with which modern writers have 
tried to show that the difference between the two has 
been exaggerated, the division itself is not likely to be 
superseded. Now, there was once a time when all the 
interest and all the practical importance were held to 
be confined to the earlier, the Republican, part. It 
was assumed that, whether for its political ideals or 
for its literary interest, the Roman Republic must 
form part of the ordinary man’s studies: the Empire 
on the other hand was an arid waste, containing a 
tedious record of social stagnation and of crime in 
high places. We are all aware how rarely this esti- 
mate is now adopted. The Empire has come by its 
deserts, though not more than its deserts: the 
Republic, though its history continues to be studied, 
is apt to be regarded merely as indicating the difficulties 
for which the Empire found some sort of solution. 

This change is not only due to the wave of imperialism, 
which is supposed to be passing over all nations and 
to be sufficient in itself to explain the most various 
developments. The reason is rather that it is, in a 
certain sense, easier to do valuable and first-hand work 
on the Roman imperial period than on its predecessor. 
There are inscriptions to be found and read; ruins to 
be discovered and correlated ; roads and camps to be 
traced out: and in spite of the mass of work of this 
kind which has already been done, much is still ieft for 
the future to do. Or again, the vast material in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum can be rearranged in such a way 


_ as to produce new results, providing the possibility of 


new discoveries even for those who cannot themselves 
visit the ancient sites. The first volume of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s humanistic studies shows how 
epigraphical evidence can be turned to account in 
adding to our knowledge of such subjects as the 
arrangements of the Roman army, the degree of con- 
fidence with which an historian like Dio Cassius can be 
regarded, or even the estimate which ought to be formed 
of the character of an Empress like Julia Mamea. The 
University is to be congratulated upon the volume; 
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but it is only in accordance with our expectation that, 
in spite of the editor’s careful and interesting contribu- 
tions, it should be able to do less for the Republican 
period. Archeology has thrown a great deal of light, and 
may probably throw more in the future, on the earliest 
times of Rome; and there are some few inscriptions 
belonging to the last century of the Republic, which 
are comparable in their importance to the Monumentum 
Ancyranum. But, though the recent discovery on 
papyrus of a fresh fragment of an epitome of Livy 
makes it dangerous to prophesy, it seems probable that 
our main sources of information for that century are 
already well known, and that only an historian of very 
unusual gifts will be able to deduce new conclusions 
from them. It is with all the greater pleasure that we 
welcome the first volume of Dr. Greenidge’s ‘‘ History 
of Rome from 133 B.c. to 70 A.D.”, at least half of 
which will deal with the last century of the Republic. 
Dr. Greenidge’s earlier works have shown him to 
possess many qualifications for his difficult task. Since 
the appearance of his monograph on Infamia, he has 
been known to be an expert on the relations between 
Roman law and history, while his account of the legal 
procedure in the time of Cicero and his recent historical 
introduction to the new edition of Poste’s Gaius have 
fully sustained this reputation: his book on ‘‘ Roman 
Public Life” contains the best account of Roman 
political institutions available in English; and his 
collection and publication, in collaboration with Miss 
Clay, of the sources for the history of the years 133 
to 70 B.C. has proved a most valuable aid to the in- 
telligent —— that period. It would be impossible 
to approach Dr. Greenidge’s History without feeling 
confident that he would show thorough acquaintance 
with the original authorities, mastery of the modern 
literature, and independent judgment on the whole 
subject. This anticipation is realised in all respects by 
his first volume, which takes us from 133 to 104 B.C., 
and therefore includes such critical points as the careers 
of the two Gracchi, the Jugurthan war, and the 
beginnings of an estimate of Marius and Sulla. It is 
realised also in the admirable introductory chapter, 
which surveys, in the course of one hundred pages, 
the social and economic development of Rome during 
the century before the date at which the detailed history 
begins. e cannot find any general grounds on 
which to quarrel with Dr. Greenidge. Such criticisms 
as we might feel disposed to make would all be on 
questions of detail ; and it would give a false impression 
if we were to dwell upon these, in view of our general 
agreement with his position. It is a more congenial, 
and probably a more useful task to indicate several 
points on which Dr. Greenidge appears to us to have 
improved on his predecessors. 

Opinions may differ as to the reasons which render 
one period of history more valuable as an educational 
study than another; but it would be very generally 
admitted that the part of Roman history, with which 
Dr. Greenidge’s work will deal when the six volumes 
are completed, has this advantage among others, 
that it falls into several divisions which have their 
own peculiar problems in each case, and test the 
student’s capacity in different ways. During the 
, onee part of Cicero’s lifetime we find ourselves con- 
ronted with a mass of contemporary evidence, requiring 
the careful treatment which contemporary evidence 
always demands; under the early emperors we have 
to deal with the bewildering complexity of the inscrip- 
tions and with a literary tradition complicated by the 
genius of Tacitus. But the years of Dr. Greenidge’s 
first volume are different again. The available con- 
temporary evidence is almost negligible ; the inscrip- 
tions, though important, are comparatively few ; there 
is no great historian to cause delight and difficulty. 
To combine the extant information and make it into a 
continuous and fairly consistent story must be the 
work of conjecture. Yet this conjecture is not free 
from restraint. The ancient writers, improbable though 
some of their statements may seem to be, supply limits 
within which conjecture must move, by providing 
assertions for which the student must account, if he 
cannot accept them. It is for this reason that these 
years are particularly valuable to the beginner in 
historical criticism. The earliest parts of Greek 


history, for instance, are at present in a state where 
conjecture is unchecked by any universally recognised 
authority and where hypotheses of the widest range and 
of the most various kinds have still to be tried ; so that 
the inexperienced student is bound to take his author’s 
generalisations on trust, without any chance of being 
able either to check or to verify them. But if he 
studies the times of the Gracchi, there is no reason 
why he should not weigh the modern historian’s infer- 
ences critically, and thus learn how scientific history is 
constructed. Yet it has hitherto been far from easy 
for him to do so. Mommsen rarely condescends to 
give reasons for his judgments; and the student can 
only read him with respect and deference, and delight, 
hardly with critical appreciation. Writers like George 
Long or Ihne, whose methods are not open to the same 
objection, have not succeeded in making their subject 
very attractive. But Dr. Greenidge has given us a 
vigorous narrative of sustained interest ; while his notes, 
especially if taken in conjunction with his “‘ Sources”’ 
for the period, make it possible to examine the 
foundations of that narrative and to understand the 
logic of historical evidence. 

If we turn from the educational value of Dr. 
Greenidge’s treatment to his actual results, two points 
strike us at once. One is his account of the Jugurthan 
war. Many writers, whether relying on the somewhat 
captious criticism of Sallust by Ihne, or taking refuge 
in vague assertions to the effect that a political 
pamphleteer cannot be expected to be accurate in 
matters of chronology or geography, have given up the 
details of this war as being uncertain, and in any case 
unimportant. Dr. Greenidge has shown that it is 
possible to produce a consistent story by taking the 
available materials seriously. Whether his description 
of the campaigns can be accepted in every particular is 
no doubt another matter. Numerous questions of 
interpretation, of topography, of tactics, present them- 
selves, and have to be faced. But it is something to 
have, given a continuous account, not only of single 
battles but of the whole war, which can claim to be at 
least intelligible. 

The second point is the estimate of the Roman 
aristocrats. The Gracchi have not escaped unsym- 
pathetic criticism lately, but they have generally been 
treated as responsible statesmen, whose aims and 
methods, however much they may have been mistaken, 
at least deserve serious consideration. With their 
opponents it has been otherwise: they have been a 
target for cheap abuse, and it is a great, though not an 
unexpected, merit in Dr. Greenidge that he is able to 
suggest plausible ideas which may have influenced them 
even when their resistance to reform was most unfor- 
tunate for the State, and to represent them as 
something more than merely selfish and unthinking 
reactionaries. 

An unbiassed study of both parties in this contro- 
versy is necessary as a preliminary before any practical 
use for our own time can be made of the Roman 
experience. There are very obvious parallels between 
the problems of the Gracchan period and of the 
present age; these are nowhere obtruded in Dr. 
Greenidge’s book, but it is evident that he has them 
in mind. It is possible, without forgetting the differ- 
ences, to derive help from the study of these resem- 
blances. Perhaps the years with which the second 
volume will deal are even more valuable from this 
point of view. We look forward to its appearance 
with great interest. Meanwhile it is evident that 
anyone who wishes to see how the critical history of 
the Republic stands at present must read the first 
volume. 


ANCILLA DOMINI. 


‘Rosa Mystica.” By Kenelm Digby Best. London: 
Washbourne. 1904. 15s. net. 


ANDLEMAS and Lady-day, together with three 
minor festivals in the kalendar, remain as a token 

that in the break-up of the old order, when others 
‘* made such haste to flee from Rome that they fled out 
of Christendom ”, reaction from undoubted abuses did 
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not make the Church of England withdraw love and 
reverence from the Mother of the Redeemer. Liverpool 
itself begins its new minster with a chapel dedicated to 
the honour of her whom the Prayer Book calls ‘‘ Our 
Lady”. The name Mary, sweet in every language but 
sweetest of all in its English form, never ceased to 
be the commonest of our Christian-names, though 
Clapham was not sure it was not rather wicked, and 
though Dr. Tristram forbids a window showing child 
Mary learning sacred Scriptures at her mother’s knee, 
seems unwilling, indeed, to admit that she had a 
mother. The Yuletide carols, with their ‘‘ nobis datus 
est,” kept alive the tender venerating sentiment, as 
men born of women thought of the Maiden hush- 
ing the crying of the Holy Babe with lullay and 
lullaby. With Mary’s Magnificat the Church makes 
evening by evening her memorial of the Incarnation. 
Even the Lunn tourist hears for the first time the 
Angelus sounded from old Flemish or Breton belfry 
with a new sensation of something at once supernatural 
and very human, and pauses in his shopping to listen 
if not to pray. We have lost that in England. Yet 
the very lawyers in their ‘‘ bricky towres” were long 
conservative of the old gracious phrases in testament or 
evidence, dating their leases and the like from the 
festival of the blessed Lady S. Mary the ever Virgin 
next ensuing—what our bustling vulgar age calls 
25/3/’05. 

Much pity is it that this instinct of reverence and 
tenderness for her, ‘‘ whose name”, says Keble, “all 
but adoring love can claim”’, this bond between Chris- 
tians in the sacred Maternity, should be jarred upon 
and repelled by extravagances of provocative devotion. 
The recent jubilee of the Immaculate Conception dogma 
quickened a luxuriant crop of Marian literature, of 
which Fr. Best’s largely illustrated quarto is the biggest 
sheaf. With Oratorian oratory on such a_ subject 
criticism is loth to interfere, much as it may dislike the 
veil of sacred reserve thrown by the Bible round the 
person of the blessed among women being tinselled 
over, and the exquisite delicacy of the Gospel narrative 
being Farrarised and daubed from a rhetorical rouge- 
pot. Where the Evangelist is reticent and filled with 
awe, the modern devotee is prying and curious. Be it 
granted that English Christianity, having lost its hold 
on the communion of saints, stands impoverished and 
starved. Let us grant also that a really meditative 

asp of the mystery of the Incarnation would deepen 
in our people an apprehension of the place of the 
Theotokos in the redemptive plan—‘‘made of a 
woman”. ‘‘Thee more honourable than the Cherubim ”’, 
says the liturgy of the Eastern Church, “infinitely more 
glorious than the Seraphim, who didst bear without 
corruption God the Word, thee verily Mother of God 
we magnify”. And old Bishop Hall cries, ‘‘ O blessed 
Mary, he cannot bless thee, he cannot honour thee, too 
much who deifies thee not”. The spirit of the grave 
Caroline theology pervades such a book as Anthony 
Stafford’s ‘‘ Femall Glory”. But devout sobriety is 
shocked and chilled by the hysterical and sometimes 
heretical lengths to which the Mary-cultus is now 
carried. Newman in the ‘‘ Apologia” confessed that 
the Italian devotions were such as he could not enter 
into, and after reading the passages collected by Pusey 
in the ‘‘ Eirenicon” from doctors of repute he repudiated 
them asa bad dream. Fr. Best runs to sentimental incon- 
tinence rather than to the worst dogmaticheresies. Buthe 
speaks freely of the Lord’s Handmaid as ‘‘the Sinless 
One”, the Church’s ‘‘ Divinely appointed Leader”, the 
** Hope of transgressors”’, the refugium peccatorum and 
medela sauciorum, belief in whose immaculate conception 
in S. Anne’s womb has been since 1854 as unchallenge- 
able an article of the faith as ‘‘ the doctrines explicitly 
stated in the Apostles’ Creed”, so that whoever denies 
it or them makes equal spiritual shipwreck. 

We have never understood what perverse constraint of 
logic or of sentimentality caused the Papacy to put this 
new stumbling-block in the way of non-papal Christians, 
and wantonly to divide the Church by so impassable a 
chasm. The English Church, it is true, retains the 
Conception, as also the Nativity, of the Blessed Virgin 
in her kalendar ; but theologians know the history of 
that feast. If the Christ could only be born immaculate 
from an immaculate mother, He must needs have also 


had an immaculate grandmother, and all His ances- 
tresses in like manner back to Eve. S. Matthew, how- 
ever, goes pointedly out of his way to mention four of 
them, three spotted by the flesh, the other a Moabitess. 
There is room for reverent oportuits in divinity. But 
when what is written of the One Mediator, ‘‘ decebat 
ut esset sanctus, innocens, impollutus, segregatus 
a peccatoribus et excelsior caelis factus”, is trans- 
ferred to His human parent, speculation is surely 
bordering on profanity. ‘‘ One and one only”, 
writes Father Best, ‘‘the Immaculate, appears to show 
forth triumphantly that glorious attribute, Divine Im- 
mutability. In Mary there is no change ; she comes 
forth from the mouth of the Most High; and that 
which she was in the eternal mind of God she continues 
to be. There is not a check, a flaw, an imperfection or 
defect from first to last”. This is to go far beyond the 
‘‘ancient Fathers and old Catholick doctors”. We 
need scarcely add that titles given by Christian anti- 
quity to the Church, such as the Second Eve or the 
Woman clothed with the Sun, are applied in more 
recent centuries to the Blessed Virgin ; some titles, 
too, of her Son, such as Rosa Mystica itself, and the 
Bible descriptions of the Divine Wisdom. But the 
devotion is spreading to her husband also. ‘‘ We need 
not fear any evil; we can go to Joseph.” Yet in the 
ancient liturgies the Mother of the Lord was prayed 
for rather than to. Every scholar, also, knows that 
the reading ‘‘ She shall bruise” the serpent’s head is a 
mistake. 

The medieval tendency to a Eutychian minimising 
of Christ’s humanity made men desire some other 
closeness of human sympathy and mediation. Fr. Best 
speaks of Our Lord’s ‘‘ almost too majestic virtues ”. 
The paganised seventeenth-century painted and invoked 
the Virgin as shielding sinners from the vengeance of 
her offended Son. Monstra te esse matrem. At pre- 
sent the tendency is all the other way, and preachers 
set forth a kenotic, democratic, purely human and 
sympathising Son of Man, emptied of all Divine attri- 
butes. Hence the Deipara has also to be lowered, and 
dignitaries are busy explaining away her Virginity, or 
arguing for Helvidian denial of the daemapteria, the 
hortus inclusus. When the proportion of the faith is 
overthrown, not only theology but civilisation also 
suffers. The words ‘‘ Born of the Virgin Mary” have 
changed the attitude of civilised mankind towards the 
weaker sex, and the womanhood of Lambeth ’Liza 
herself has been raised by them. Milton’s ‘‘ Turkish 
contempt ” for women breathed the pre-Christian spirit 
which taught a Jew to thank God daily that He had 
not made him a gentile, a slave or a woman. But 
from the Gospel mystery of the Maid-Motherhood 
sprang that tender and chivalrous respect for woman 
which elevated rather than emancipated her. 


KNIGHT OF THE RISORGIMENTO.” 


‘Mémoires du Général Govone.” Traduits de l'Italien 
par le commandant M. H. Weil. Paris: Albert 
Fontemoing. 1905. 10 fr. 


HIS book is well translated and was well worth 
translating, for General; Govone was not only a 
patriot and an enthusiast but also a strategist and 
more than half a statesman. He had a life not long if 
reckoned by years but crowded with experiences, and 
he rendered services to Italy alike as soldier diplomatist 
and administrator. When a lieutenant he was sent by 
his commanding officer to demand the surrender of 
Peschiera in 1848 and he lived long enough to see the 
work of his life crowned by the occupation of Rome. 
Perhaps to Englishmen the most attractive portion of 
this book will be that which deals with the Crimean 
War and its preliminaries. Govone visited the scenes 
of the earlier struggle on behalf of his Government and 
made his way into and out of Silistria, whose heroic 
defence by the Turks with the assistance of three Eng- 
lish officers is now almost a forgotten episode. There 


seems to be good foundation for the claim put forward 
on behalf of Govone that he devised the redoubt which, 
after his departure, prevented the desperate final attack 
He was @ 


of the Russians from proving successful. 
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spectator of the charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
clava and passes the judgment of all soldiers upon that 
splendid futility; and he is equally severe upon the 
deplorable lack of preparation and general looseness of 
the Allies’ dispositions, but here indeed Govone’s views 
are not remarkable. They coincide with those of all 
men of judgment. Where this book seems to us to be 
of special value is in the light it throws upon one or two 
international episodes which remain of abiding interest 
and widely influenced the destinies of Europe. 

In 1866 Govone was sent to Berlin by the Italian 
Government. The object of his mission was not to 
frame or even suggest an alliance between Prussia and 
Italy but rather to try the ground and discover what 
confidence could be placed in the Prussians and to 
ascertain what chance, if any, there was of an arrange- 
ment for an alliance being come to at all. There are 
some extremely interesting glimpses of Bismarck, one 
touch in his life is brought before us which, if not new, 
is at all events not an episode his admirers have dwelt 
upon. We are not accustomed to picture the great 
Chancellor as walking in fear of the assassin’s dagger, 
but it is evident that at the crisis of his fortunes before 
the war with Austria he went with that fear before his 
eyes. When walking in his own garden with Govone 
and having turned round sharply twice on hearing foot- 
steps, he explained that eighteen persons were engaged 
in Blind’s conspiracy to kill him. Blind failed, and the 
three who drew the succeeding lots had disappeared 
and were still at large. Govone’s comment that the 
man who had escaped five revolver shots fired at 
close quarters would win in the coming war proved a 
true forecast, and we do not think that Italy had any 
right to complain of the hesitation of Prussia in the 
matter of the Alliance. Indeed we observe that the 
editor acquits Bismarck of any desire to practise trickery 
upon Govone and his principals. We have no space here 
to set out in full the course of events which culminated 
in the Alliance and the war. In the end Italy was 
obliged to accept the situation and risk all to win all, 
but the Italian negotiators succeeded in inserting a 
provision excluding the possibility of Italy being 
obliged to commence the war alone, as there was no 
obligation upon Prussia in that case to support her. 
The limitation of the treaty to three months was also to 
her advantage for it obliged Bismarck to hurry on the 
outbreak of war if he would profit by the Italian 
alliance. The Chancellor freely acted up to his engage- 
ment, for the day after signing the treaty he demanded 
the convocation of a German Parliament, a demand 
which made war inevitable. Govone adroitly played 
France as a card to expedite matters; and Bismarck’s 
fear that Italy might see her way to obtain her ends 
through Napoleon's influence being brought to bear 
on Austria with a quid pro quo of support against 
Prussia, was the lever that ultimately gave Italy the 
terms she secured. M. Weil recognises that through- 
out these negotiations there was nothing done by 
Bismarck that was not entirely justifiable from his own 
standpoint as the champion of his. country at an ex- 
tremely critical juncture of her history.. He made no 
secret about his game and showed Italy the cards he 
intended to play. He was of course a hard bargainer 
and tried to get the best terms he could even from his 
ally. The Italian negotiators knew perfectly well that 
he meant war himself, they also knew that King 
William was strongly influenced in the other direction 
and they wisely resolved to take the risk. As for 
France, the more light that is thrown on these events 
the more feeble and ineffectual does the rdéle of Napo- 
leon III. appear. He held the winning cards and never 
played any, but allowed himself to be adroitly made 
use of by the more artistic players whose astonishment 
at his inaction was only equalled by their relief. 

One other interesting point in international history is 
brought out in these pages, the position of the newly 
formed Italian kingdom in 1870 with regard to the 
combatants in the Franco-German war. At that time 
Govone was Minister for War and had been engaged 
in making ‘many necessary reductions in the Army 
Estimates. This is an ungrateful task for a soldier at 
any time, but was done with all the tact and considera- 
tion possible. Nevertheless the abuse and unfounded 
charges to which Govone was subjected from the 


partisans of France undoubtedly hurried on his death. 
Here again the French Government had lost its chance 
through its heedless and criminal precipitation. The 
Italian army was in a state of transition and like 
that of Austria quite unfit to take the field at amoment’s 
notice. Months of preparation were necessary if it 
was to prove an effective ally. Again even at the last 
moment the French Emperor would make no terms on 
the Roman question or put it by to a more convenient 
season. He therefore threw away the pledge which 
might have won him the Italian alliance. In fact a 
triple arrangement with Austria might well have been 
brought about by a more skilful manipulation of the 
situation. As it was when war burst upon Europe and 
nothing of the kind had been arranged, Russia was 
able to put her veto upon Austria moving, and the 
French party in Italy was hopelessly discouraged so 
soon as the early French defeats showed the useless- 
ness of the alliance and the certainty of disaster for 
France. She wisely took Rome and sat still. Here 
again M. Weil as a Frenchman sees clearly that France 
lost the chance of Italian assistance solely through her 
own rash folly. Govone’s career came to an end in the 
same year. The greatest sacrifice he made for his 
country had been in taking office against his judgment 
of what his own interest demanded. It was not his 
fault that Italy was financially incapable of undertaking 
a prolonged war at the time, for he was one of the few 
prominent warriors of the Risorgimento who tempered 
enthusiasm with practical capacity. He had shown 
this when he suppressed the Sicilian brigandage and 
brought into the Treasury large sums due for taxation 
which had formerly been withheld. It is one of the 
most striking traits of his character that he ventured 
to act on his own responsibility and employ severe 
measures when the Ministry enjoined leniency which 
would have proved useless for its object. 

Altogether this biography is of high interest no less 
for the skill and sound historical judgment displayed 


‘by the compiler than for the high qualities and dis- 


tinguished career of its subject. 


NOVELS. 


‘*Fond Adventures.” By Maurice Hewlett. London: 
Macmillan. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. Hewlett is back again in Italy, in the fifteenth 
century, and in the short story. In each of these 
particulars he is where he should be ; or, at least, where 
he has been best approved. Despite the power of ‘‘ The 
Queen's Quair”, one must consider the short story his 
proper medium. Compression suits his style; he is 
not a word-painter, but a worker in mosaic ; he lays the 
bright colours close together, biting, unblended: and 
so, for the success of his method he needs contrast, 
brilliancy and not too great a space. The mosaic 
manner used throughout a novel tires by its long uhre- 
lieved variety, and when employed on drab material has 
to force the tone to get its effects. It is for these 
reasons that Mr. Hewlett is best suited by brevity and 
Italy in her most glittering hour. In proof one has but 
to compare the four stories in this volume, only two of 
which are Italian, and two, Italian and English, of the 
fifteenth century. In ‘* The Love Chase” we have the 
worker in mosaic almost at his best. There is not the 
atmosphere, the delicacy of scheme, which he achieved 
so wonderfully in the * Little Novels”; there is even 
the difference at times between spontaneity and calcula- 
tion ; there is sometimes a hint of manner in the effect, 
too much insistence upon a peculiarity of phrasing. 
But the colour is rich, there is a warm sense of life, 
the whole surface sparkles. ‘*‘ Buondelmonte’s Saga”, 
Italian also, though by two centuries earlier, is but little 
behind it ; but in the grey English air of ‘* Brazen-. 
head the Great” Mr. Hewlett misses perceptibly, 
not alone the splendour and light of the Italian scene, 
but the subtlety and sensuousness of Italian character. 
In Scotland Mr. Hewlett found the atmosphere so little- 
to his liking that he left it out altogether; but the air 
that Brazenhead breathes, and he breathes a good deal 
of it, carries as little conviction of reality as the airless-. 
ness of Queen Mary’s Court. Mr. Hewlett’s style is- 
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admirable when exactly fitted with a subject ; but it is | thank him for a most entertaining gallery of characters, 


apt in other cases to seem a little flamboyant and over- 
powering. It is in this direction that for him danger 
lies. 


** The’ Oriflamme in Egypt.’ By Charles Henry Butcher 
D.D. London: Dent. 1904. 4s. 6d. net. 


The campaign of S. Louis in Egypt would offer a 
promising field to the historical novelist were it not 
that Joinville’s account of it is far more interesting than 
any novel. Dr. Butcher, however, knows his Egypt as 
well as his Joinville, and is evidently acquainted with 
the history of the period from the Oriental side. He 
introduces with effect the persecuted adherents of the 
Coptic Church, who had looked for deliverance to the 
coming of the great French king, but found that most 
Franks had never heard of them, while the better 
informed regarded them as pestilent heretics. The 
novel is far better than most of its kind. On account 
of its theme it naturally invites comparison with Scott’s 
‘** Talisman ”"—a comparison which we do not intend to 
make—but we may say that the somewhat conven- 
tional love-story of. an English Crusader and a Copt 
girl is displayed in a remarkably interesting setting. 
S. Louis figures prominently in the book, and is excel- 
lently portrayed. There are few more striking situa- 
tions in medizval history than the captivity of the King, 
while his Queen in the beleaguered town of Damietta 
was lying near death, and the Mamelukes were wrang- 
ling over the fruits of their victory. Their alleged 
offer of the Egyptian throne to S. Louis is converted 
by Dr. Butcher into a more romantic design of the 
widowed sultana who for the moment held sway. Such 
a conjecture is legitimate enough, but we wish that a 
writer who shows a marked sense of scholarship would 
not be misled by false analogy into coining ‘‘ battalia ” 
as the plural of ‘‘ battalion”. 


“Crittenden.” By John Fox. 
1905. 6s. 


The extreme seriousness with which Mr. Fox takes 
his own works was more in place when he wrote of a 
great war dignified by such men as Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson than it is in a novel based on the Cuban cam- 
paign. Clay Crittenden is what unkind people would 
call “‘ rather a waster”, a Kentucky country gentleman 
of good family and fair abilities, who had made very 
little of his life until he enlisted as a private to fight 
against Spain. One can understand that ina democracy 
unhampered by effete traditions it is a very wonderful 
thing that a gentleman of no military experience should 
serve in the ranks instead of getting his friends to job 
him into a billet on the staff, though in less enlightened 
countries we do not make a great fuss about such 
matters. Mr. Fox has not overcome the tendency to 
lay the colours on too thickly which was visible in ‘‘ The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come”, but he can describe 
fighting well. It is impossible to take much interest in 
Crittenden’s love affair, but the book does bring out 
with great skill the sentiments of a man attached by 
family tradition to the Confederate cause who is for the 
first time stirred to regard for the Union flag by a war 
against a foreign power. But the moral is a dangerous 
one: if republics take to foreign adventure in order to 
stifle internal discords (like a mere Tsar or Emperor of 
‘the French) what is to happen to humanity ? 


“The Red Cravat.” By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 
London : Macmillan. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. Sheppard has an endowment lamentably rare in 
our newer novelists, a sense of comedy in the true 
meaning of that mishandled word. urther, it is 
refreshing to get an amusing novel about Germany, a 
country that for some reason or other promotes an 
extraordinary absence of humour among the English- 
men who write about it. The central figure of ‘‘ The 
Red Cravat” is the Chamberlain of King Frederic 
William I]., the butt of the Prussian Court, but the 
plot turns upon the adventures of a tall Englishman 
who is kidnapped for the King’s giant regiment. The 
series of strange accidents by which the unwilling 
grenadier obtains his happiness shows a wild reliance 
upon coincidence on the author’s part, but we have to 


London: Constable. 


The rival Court jesters are at times a little tedious, 
but the eccentric King, his zealous recruiting officer, 
and a Hanoverian baroness with some resemblance to 
Beatrix Esmond in her later years, make a brisk com. 
pany. The heroand heroine are very different from the 
sentimental figures in comic opera, though cast for a 
somewhat similar part. Mr. Sheppard, who evidently 
knows his ground, has made a corner of eighteenth- 
century Prussia live again, and though his novel seems 
to show a want of practice in construction, he possesses 
both high spirits and originality. 


** Peter's Mother.” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, 
London: Smith, Elder. 1905. 6s. 


Mrs. de la Pasture has the rare gift of being able to 
tell a story, her characters are genuine, living creatures, 
their actions are interesting and probable, their conver- 
sation intelligent, pleasant and to the point. ‘‘ Peter's 
Mother” Lady Mary Crewys is a delightful study of 
a sweet and gentle woman, who on the death of an 
overbearing, pompous husband, blossoms out into a 
renewed youthfulness—in spite of her priggish son’s 
disapproval. The plot though very slight is interesting, 
and the atmosphere of the Devonshire country is con- 
veyed with freshness and delicacy. There is a fine air 
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of good breeding and refinement in the drawing of the 
characters, and throughout there is the charm which is 
never lacking in Mrs. de la Pasture’s books. It is to 
be regretted that there is not more originality in the 
design of so much of the story’s material. There is a 
lack of novelty in the contrast so much insisted upon, 
between the old-fashioned, severe, and spiteful elderly 
aunts who cling to Early Victorian decorations and 
ideas, and the modern zsthetic woman whc has good 
taste in furniture, and who likes sympathetic male 
conversation about books and pictures and music. 
Such insistence is truly feminine, the need of intellectual 
sympathy, and the necessity of pretty surroundings, 
are given undue prominence in a woman’s survey of life. 
But then it is as an essentially womanly writer that 
Mrs. de la Pasture excels, and is so deservedly popular. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘‘Memories.” By Constance F. Gordon Cumming. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 1905. 20s. net. 


Miss Cumming’s book, which she arranged should be pub- 
lished after her death as “a last message to many friends per- 
sonally unknown to me”, contains a good deal of matter which 
seems to us to be of private and family interest only. But it 
will be welcome to some people if only for its references to 
Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, the mightiest and most resource- 
ful of all great game hunters. Here we have a description of 
his last illness and death full of the Gaelic melancholy and the 
wail of the pipes. Eager to secure some eggs of the black- 
throated diver he swam to an island on Loch Tarff on a bitter 
spring day, and caught a cold which killed him. His sister 
gives a moving description of the appearance and last days of 
this fearless unconventional man splendid almost to the end in 
his physical strength and fitness. He ended with the faith of 
a child. “As we slowly marched down, the piper played 
*‘M‘Crimmon’s Lament’, the wildest of all the Gaelic wails, 
and its echoes mingled with the wild cries of the sea piats or 
oyster-catchers which were breeding in all the little creeks 
about the loch.” Cumming’s most faithful African follower 
was a little man named Ruyter whom he brought to England. 
Nothing could bring Ruyter to believe. When assured that 
his mother, whose memory he cherished, was living in another 
state, his firm reply was “ Massa’s sister, my mother is rotten 
and I shall be”. 


“Neolithic Dew Ponds and Cattle Ways.” By A. J. Hubbard and 
George Hubbard. London: Longmans. 1905. 


The dew ponds of the South of England chalk downs have 
received a good deal of notice of late years since Mr. A. C. 
Smith, the Wiltshire antiquary, wrote of them ; but this, we 
believe, is the first volume devoted almost wholly to the subject. 
It is the work of two undoubted authorities, and brings sup- 
port to those who have already suggested that these shallow 
but rarely failing reservoirs may have been the water supplies 
of the prehistoric races of Britain who spent much time in the 
so-called “camps” scattered through the South of England. 
We cannot suppose that the dew ponds were ever numerous 
enough to supply water to the cattle as weil as the people 
during a long stay in these ae settlements ; but on an emer- 
gency they might be very useful. Dew ponds are largely used 
to-day by sheep farmers, and the authors mention the fact that 
a gang of pondmakers still travel about puddling the clay and 
laying the straw foundation for landowners and farmers. In 
some places the ponds are given several cartloads of snow as a 
beginning ; but, as pointed out in this book, there is no neces- 
sity to put anything into the pond. If the straw foundation is 
laid carefully and the clay well puddled, the pond will begin to 
condense at once. There is no surer alembic. 


“ Adventures among Books.” By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans. 
1905. 12s. 6d. 


When will people begin to see the futility of putting into a 
book all their ephemeral contributions to papers, a stuffing as 
it were of ephemeride? One is sorry to find Mr. Lang, who 
can do such fine work, one of the worst offenders ; and by way 
of aggravating his latest offence he suggests in the first page 
of the preface that the book is above that apex of criticism, 
Coleridge’s “ biographia literaria”, and in the title that it may 
reach the ideal touched by Anatole France in the best of his 
phrases. The evanishing portrait of the author at the begin- 
ning is another popular superfluity. As to the articles, most of 
which have a far-off sense of familiarity, the book opened at a 
page showing the well-known Browning lines about the song 
of the thrush ; and Mr. Lang quotes it of the blackbird! He 
should take Mr. Dobson’s advice and 


“ Shut a serious book 
To hear the thrushes singing ”. 


“English Metal Work: Ninety-three Drawings by William 
Twopeny (1797-1873).” With a Preface by Laurence 
Binyon. London: Constable. 1904. 15s. net. 


William Twopeny was a collector and antiquary who 
published during his lifetime “Specimens of Ancient Wood- 
work” etched from his drawings, as well as a few plates of 
“Capitals and other Details of Ancient Architecture”. The 
British Museum possesses the originals of these and a large 
number of other drawings. From the latter a selection has been 
made by Mr. Binyon for the present volume. Mr. Binyon 
praises the patience of these pencil drawings, which aim at 
giving tone and surface-texture as well as form ; they are, in 
fact, hie substitutes for photographs, if they have nothing of 
the force and intensity that a Jacquemart, a Menzel or a 
Muirhead Bone can put into this sort of work. They have their 
value as very careful records of examples of the lesser crafts 
daily diminishing in number. The editor exaggerates a little 
their value as models for the present day ; some are poor in 
design, but the greater part have some interest of usage and 
adaptation. 


“ The Statesman’s Year Book” (Macmillan. os. 6d. net) and 
‘‘Dod’s Parliamentary Companion” (Whittaker. 45. 6d.) are 
practically indispensable to all who may have occasion to look 
up facts concerning any particular country or may want to 
know anything about the rules or members of Parliament. 
Dod’s Companion except at a dissolution varies only so far as 
representation is affected by death or retirement or appoint- 
ments involving a by-election. The “ Statesman’s Year Book” 
on the other hand has to keep abreast of events throughout the 
world, particularly on the statistical side. Many sections this 
year, notably in regard to Tibet, have been materially changed 
and many important tables, maps and diagrams have been 
added. Mr. Scott-Keltie and Mr. Renwick, the editors, have 
) gy no pains to make their revision thorough and up-to- 

ate. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The Quarterly Reviews for April are excellent numbers 
There is not an article in either the “Edinburgh” or the 
“ Quarterly ” which has not some special attraction or merit. 
On the personal side both are strong. In the “ Edinburgh” 


there is a delightful estimate of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, 


containing numerous extracts from his letters which illustrate 
the many-sidedness of his character and the changes which 
took place in his opinions on political and ecclesiastical matters. 
In the “Quarterly” Lord Dufferin is treated equally happily 
from the point of view of Imperial service. Lord Dufferin’s 
versatility in small things as in great amazes the writer. “For 
the man who pacified the Lebanon, who won the loyalty of the 
Canadians, who taught his fellow-countrymen the value of 
Canada, who laid down the principles on which the Govern- 
ment of Egypt should be based, who saved us from war with 
Afghanistan, and who gave us Upper Burma, was the same 
man who could make a fluent speech in dog-Latin in Iceland, 
who could reply toa Greek address in Greek at McGill Uni- 
versity and who could hold half an hour’s conversation 
with the Shah of Persia in Persian.” In the “ Edinburgh” 
there is an article on “Sainte-Beuve and the Romantics,” 
and in the “Quarterly” one on Taine to whom Sainte- 
Beuve “whispered that a man is the product of the race, 
climate and civilisation into which he is born”. The two 
articles may be read together for an insight into the psycho- 
logical, intellectual and critical forces at work in France in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Professor Churton 
Collins in the “ Quarterly” gives us a masterly review of 
Byron’s works in the light of the completed edition. “ Byron’s 
insincerity”, he says——“in other words his rhetoric and 
falsetto—is most discernible in those parts of his poetry which 
are in execution most brilliant and are generally singled out 
for special recommendation by his admirers”. A not less note- 
worthy “appreciation” is the “ Edinburgh's ” study of “ The 
Plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw”, who is not held in as high esti- 
mation by the British public as he deserves because he desires 
to make things moral on his own lines, whilst an insular public 
desires to keep them moral as morality is conceived to-day. 
Mr. Shaw, the reviewer says, pays much more dearly in popularity 
for his contemptuous treatment of romance, whether of sex, polity 
or religion, than for any other of his intellectual persuasions. 


In the “Quarterly” there is an excellent article on “ Watts 
and Whistler ”, by Mr. Roger Fry. The Whistler section is par- 
ticularly good, the Watts section more hesitating and judicial 
than might have been expected from the writer. Whistler is 
also the subject of a careful critical study in the “ Edinburgh ”. 


On the political side the “ Quarterly ” and the “ Edinburgh ” 
both deal with the tariff question, the former in an article giving 
its own version of the colonial view of preference, the latter 
incidentally in two articles, one of which reviews the history of 
twenty-five years (1856-1880), the other the position of the 
Unionist party. The “ Quarterly”, in its attempt to show that 
the colonies regard the tariff question from a purely selfish 
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standpoint and are not in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
takes an astonishingly narrow view of history and of the Imperial 
issues involved. It seeks to draw a red-herring across the scent 
by talking of the disaster which resulted from the experiment 
of a preferential tariff in 1843-6, but disaster was due solely to 
Mr. Gladstone’s complete surrender to laissez-faire principles. 
Widespread ruin was caused in Canada not through preferential 
tariffs, but because the Mother-country gave the colonies 

eference, and then when they had laid out capital in order to 
take advantage of it went back on the policy notwithstanding 
the piteous petition of the colonists who had trusted her. If 
preference were adopted to-day the colonists would want some 
undertaking that they would not be victimised as they were in 
1846. The “ Edinburgh’s” survey of a quarter of a century, 
whilst paying a tribute to such minor personages as Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Salisbury, concludes that the course of 
events has triumphantly vindicated Cobden in regard to inter- 
national relations. Peace and free trade, war and protection 
are interdependent: that is the moral the reviewer extracts 
from his study of twenty-five years. After this we are quite 
prepared for the assurance in the article on the present 

litical situation that “greatness and empire” are due to free 
imports and that a protectionist policy for the United Kingdom 
would be “an almost insane anachronism”. 


The “ Law Quarterly Review” is as full of legal learning in 

its articles and in its notes and book reviews as ever. Perhaps 
the two which may offer points of interest to others than pro- 
fessional lawyers or legal antiquaries are “ The Hague Court 
and Vital Interests” by Sir Thomas Barclay, in which the 
uestion of the subjects which states reserve from submis- 
sion to arbitration is discussed ; and “The Separation of the 
Judicial from the Executive Service in British India” by Sir 
E. T. Candy, which discusses the question of the gradual 
employment of Indian natives in offices formerly held by 
British officials. Other articles are one on the subject of 
contingent future interests by Mr. Albert Martin Kales, “A 
Scheme of Copyhold Enfranchisement ” by Mr. H. J. Randall ; 
“Contribution to General Average” by Mr. H. Birch Sharpe ; 
notes on Maine’s “Ancient Law” by the Editor; and “The 
Customs of Ragusa” by Professor M. P. Vinogradoff. 


We note with much regret an article in the “Church 
Quarterly Review”, a review whose qualities, we have often 
thought, should bring it far more readers than it has, on 


“Romanism, Catholicism and the Concordat”, which, if it has | 


any effect at all, can only injure the cause of Christianity. It 
looks as though the writer were a Roman Catholic malcontent, 
giving in this article a public form to his personal grievances. 
The article is a sort of hybrid between a political broadsheet 
and a “ No Popery” pamphlet. There is in it much Protestant 
rant Mr. Kensit himself need not be ashamed of. The 
Pope is anathema and the cause of all the ills in the Church 
in France, if not in the State as well. But the “Church 
Quarterly’s” real defence of M. Combes and the whole anti- 
Church movement is mere politics. We are solemnly told 
“the Church taught the world democracy ”, about as ridiculous 
a statement as could be made, and because M. Combes was on 
the side of the democracy, he is not to be regarded as an enemy 
of the Church. The writer of the article is an ardent devotee of 
the Republic and cannot forgive the Church in France because 
she has not shared his admiration. Further on the “Church 
Times” is lectured for its attitude to M. Combes. The 
“Church Quarterly ” would do well to sit at the feet of the 


“Church Times” for some time to come. If it is going to 


publish articles of this quality, it will not be possible to take it 
seriously as a Church review. 


For this Week's Books see page 568. 
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Barr’s “Covent Garden” Primulas.—Choicest strain, flowers large and of fine 
form and substance, colours brilliant and well defined. In mixture or separate 
colours. Per packet, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 

Barr’s Prize Strain Cinerarias.—A very select strain, with broad, well-formed 
petals, brilliant and delicate colours. /er packet, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

Barr's « Birst Prize” Calceolaria.—A magnificent strain, saved from the finest 
selected flowers and richest colours. Per packet, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
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BARR’S SEED GUIDE (Free) contains a Descriptive List of the best Vegetables 
and the most beautiful Flowers | en and Greenhouse, with many usefu 
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BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information — 


on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- 


mens, &c., &c., to which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, | 


and an extensive Valuation Table of Aut $s worth cting. By Henry T. 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d.. by post 7s. 10d. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


A comprehensive Guide to the Collector of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints 
respecting the pocpedpies of specimens for the cabinet. Collated and compiled by 
Artuur G. Butigr, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S., from his larger work, 
‘British Birds with their Nests and Eggs.” eautifully illustrated with twenty- 


four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. 5d. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpiliars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, both upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


BUTTERFLY AND MOTH COLLECTING: 


Being Practical Hints as to Outfit, most Profitable Hunting Grounds, and 
Best Methods of Capture and Setting, with brief descriptions of many species. 
Second Edition, revised, d, and enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price 
1s., by post zs. 2d. 


COINS, a GUIDE to ENGLISH PATTERN, 


in Gold, Silver, Copper, and Pewter, from Edward I. to Victoria, with their 
Value. By the Rev. G. F. Crowrner, M.A. Illustrated. In silver cloth, with 
gilt facsimiles of Coins, price ss., by post 5s. 3d. 


(COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart THORPURN. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by H, A. Grugeer, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 10s. 10d. 


DRAGONFLIES, BRITISH. Being an 


Exhaustive Treatise on our Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, 
and servation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, 
Iilustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in Calon, and numerous Black-and- 
‘White Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictio’ of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J.H.Siater. Third Edition. an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price rss., by post 15s. 5d. 


HAWK MOTHS, BOOK OF BRITISH. 


7 A Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepidopterists. Copiously Illustrated 
in Black-and-White from the Author's own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, priees3s, 6d., by post 3s. od. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 


the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. B 
. H. Srarer, f er-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
n cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND THEIR COLLEC- 


TION. A Practical Handbook for Collectors of Postal Stamps, Envelopes, 
Wrappers, and Cards. By Otiver Firtu, Member of the Philatelic Societies of 
yay “oi and Bradford. Profusely illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., 

y post 2s. 1 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE, THE 


By S. Wastory.” Besstifally Ilusteated. Cheap and Revned Edition. 


In 2 vols, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 
S, HISTORY OF BRITISH 


With 3s0 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in Obliterations. Py 
J. H. Damets. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


.A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 

an y Ausrev Gunn, Expert in old Pi and Porcelain to 
**The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. enead . 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. A 


Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sportin 
and Racy Character, with an Appendix of Prints relating to S of the Field. 
The whole valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. y J. H. Stat 
Author of “‘ Library Manua!,” *‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


VIOLINS (OLD) AND THEIR MAKERS. 


Ineluding some References to those of Modern Times. By James M. 
‘Fiemme. Illustrated with Facsimiles of Tickets, Sound-Holes, &c. ‘In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


‘WAR MEDALS AND DECORATIONS. A 


Manual for Collectors, with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By 
D. Hastines Irwin. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Illustrated, In 
cloth gilt, price 15s., by post rss. 4d. 


Jondon: L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Boy’s Life of Nelson (J. Cuthbert Hadden). Partridge. 25. 6d, 
Mr. Asquith (J. P. Alderson). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
CLASSICS 


M. Tulli Ciceronis: Tusculanarum Disputationum Libri Quinque 
(Revised Text by Thomas Wilson Dougan. Vol. I.). Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 10s. net. 

Handbook of Homeric Study (Henry Browne). 


FICTION 


Tragedy and Trifle (Mrs. W. P. Browne). 
Ince. 6s. 

Marian Sax (E. Maria Albanesi). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Mop Fair (Arthur M. Binstead). Sands. 3s. 6d. 

The Hill: A Romance of Friendship (Horace Annesley Vachell), 
Murray. 6s. 

Roger Trewinion (Joseph Hocking). Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 

Waves of Fate (Edward Noble). Blackwood. 6s. 

George Eastmont, Wanderer (John Law). Burns and Oates. 35. 6d, 

Leaves from a Suffolk Garden (Elizabeth Hobart). Keith Thomas. 

Peace on Earth (Reginald Turner). Alston Rivers. 6s. 

Vicar Denior (Lloyd Meyrick). Skeffingtons. gs. 6d. 

The Phantom Torpedo-boats (Allen Upward). Chattoand Windus. 6s, 

The Mysteries of Schoedering Hall (Mrs. Ensell). Burleigh, 2s. 6d, 

Ground Ivy (Myra Swan). Brown, Langham. 6s. 


HIsTORY 


The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire (John Pentland 
Mahaffy). Unwin. 5s. 
The Wild Marquis: The Life and Adventures of Armand Guerry de 


Longmans. 6s. net. 


Brimley Johnson and 


Maubreuil, Marquis D’Orvault (Ernest A. Vizetelly). Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 
Law 
Ancient Law (Sir Henry Sumner Maine. Cheap Edition.) Murray, 


2s. 6d. net. 

The Law relating to Factories and ee (May E. Abraham 
and Arthur Llewelyn Davies. Fifth Edition). Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 55. 

NATURAL HISTORY 


The Geese of Europe and Asia (Sergius Alphéraky). 
43 35- net. 


Rowland Ward, 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Shirley (Charlotte Bronté. 2 vols.). Dent. 55. net. 
John Inglesant. Macmillan. 2s. net. 
Aucassin and Nicolete (Done into English by Andrew Lang), 


Routledge. 35. 6d. net. 

Tancred or the New Crusade (Earl of Beaconsfield), Lane. 1s. 6d, 
net. 

‘©The Waterloo Library” :—Jess (H. Rider Haggard) ; The White 
Company (A. Conan Doyle); The Cruise of the ‘* Cachalot” 
(Frank T. Bullen). Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. 

The Talisman (Scott. ‘The Temple English Literature Series for 
Schools”). Dent. Is. net. 


Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama from Lyly to Shirley (W. H. 
Williams). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

Socialism and Positive Science (Enrico Ferri. Translated by Edith 
C. Harvey). Independent Labour Party. 1s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 


Some Aspects of Christian Truth (Sermons by Edward Stuart Talbot). 
Rivingtons. 6s. net. 

The Great Problem and its Solution (S. J.). Stock. 35. 6d. net. 

Jesus Saith: Studies in some ‘‘ New Sayings” of Christ (J. 
Warschauer). Allenson. 2s. 6d. 7 


TRAVEL 


Highways and Byways in Derbyshire (J. B. Firth. Illustrated by 
Nelly Erichsen). Macmillan. 6s. 

Five Years in a Persian Town (Napier Malcolm), ros. 6d. net; 
From the Cape to the Zambesi (G. T. Hutchinson), gs. net. 
Murray. 

Norway (Nico Jungman. Text by Beatrix Jungman), 20s. net; 
Nuremberg (Painted by Arthur G. Bell. Described by Mrs. 
Arthur G. Bell), 7s. 6a. net. Black. 

Canada as It Is (John Foster Fraser). Cassell. 6s. 

Concise and Practical Guide to Rome (Lina Duff Gordon). Lawrence 
and Bullen. Is. net. 

The ‘* Queen” Newspaper Book of Travel (Compiled by the Travel 
Editor). Horace Cox. 2s. 6d. 

Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife, January—May 1880, February— 
April 1904 (Mary King Waddington). Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Earnest Life, The (Silas K. Hocking). Partridge. 2s. 6d. 

French Grammar, A’ Practical (F. W. Aveling); “Sonnenschein. 35. 

Goldsmith, The Early Haunts of (J. J. Kelly). Dublin: Sealy, 
Bryers and Walker. 25. 

Italian Poets since Dante (William “Everett). “Duckworth. 55. net. 

Letters to a Débutante (Lady Jephson).. Nash. 35. 6d. 

Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace (A.C. Pigou). Macmillan. 
35. 6d. net. 

Russian Literature (Prince Kropotkin). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Russian Navy in the Russo-Japanese War (Captain N. Klado). 
Hurst and Blackett. 55. 

be Pools and Corporations (edited by William Z. Ripley). Ginn. 
Ss. 6a, 
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WACMILLAN & CO 


VOLUME III. NOW READY. 


HISTORY of MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAU L. InsVols. Vol. 111.—From the DEATH of LORD 
BE MERSTON i in 1865 to 1876. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Previously Published.—Vols. 1. and I. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his Wife. In Two Volumes. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 17s. net. 

Times.—“ Mrs. Shorthouse’s work has been done with reticence and deep sym- 
pathy. Her account of an Pope emg br life is slight and makes no attempt at 
completeness. But it has the charm of rendering the sentiment, the atmosphere, 
in which Shorthouse lived and wrote." 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS.—New Vol. 
JOHN INGLESANT. By J. H. Sxorrt- 
HOUSE. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, 


formerly United States Ambassador at Berlin and St. Petersburg. With 
Portraits. In 2 vols. 8vo, 308. | net. (Tuesday. 


8s. 6d. net each. 


VOLUME ‘y. NOW READY. 


DIARY & LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and 
Notes by Austin With Photogravure Portraits and other 
In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 1778—June, Vol. 2781-1786. Vol. IIL, 
August, 1786—June, 1788. Vol. . July, 1788—July, 1791. Vol. V., July, 
1791—April, 1802. 10s. 6d. net each. 


1905 ISSUE NOW READY. 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
ay Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. With Maps. Crown’ 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firtn. With 


Illustrations by Netty Ericusen. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
’ Daily Graphic.— An al er delightful volume, either to take with one into 
Derbyshire or to read by the ide in any other county.” 
LEC- 


COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB 


TURES. FIRST SERIES. Edited by the COMMITTEE OF THE 
COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB. Bvo. 8s. 6d. net. 8s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., F.S.S., Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. 
Crown’ 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Prices. 4d. Annual Subscription, r6s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains :— 
HOW THE JAPANESE SAVE By Anita McGes, M.D. 
UNDER ROCKING SKIES. AS I._ By L. Frank Tooker. 
THE eH TEAUX OF TOURAI II. Loches and Langeais. By 
Ricuarp Wuirtetnc. Pictures by Jures. and ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 
numerous other Stories and les of General Interest. 


Algo Ready, Vol.’ LXIX. Nov. 1904 to April 1905. Piice 208. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, 12s. 
%4* Also Ready, Vol. XXXIL, Pest 1., Nov. 1904 to April 1905. 


MACMILLAN ‘and Limited, London. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Price 6s. 


AN FORE! Ro BLENNERHASSETT. 
EUTRAL TIE TIME R, AS ILLUSTRALED'B BY 
RECENT EVEN HOLLAND, 


TH THREATENED RE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 
THE ELING F THE ACTOR. B. Irvinc. 
Sonne 


By Lvcas 


TION OF MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By E. A. Wopenovse. 
pag ag AND SOCIAL REFORM. By the Right Hon. Sir Joun 


E.G 
WATCHMAN WHAT OF THE NIGHT? Gute DA. 


THE OF AUTOCRAGY A LETTER RUSSIA. By 


THE RUSSIAN LINES OF 
TH By F.G. 
OURNALISM N pwarp Dicey, C. 


HE IRISH UNIVERSITY SUES N. 
DRAMATIC TROUGHTS : RET ROS By Sir 


SHIPS AND M. M. SANTOS-DUMONT. By Major B. Bavex-Powrtt. 
ears, AND THE QUESTION OF MOROCCO. By Francis 


A CAUSERIE ON CURRENT CONTINENTAL LIERATURE. By L. W. 
NOSTALGIA. Part I. By Grazia Deveppa. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep. 


By M. Price. 


THE 


THE DEFENCE OF THE oat 
() IS OU E OF WAR-SHIPS AMPLE? By Sir WittraAm 
H. K.C.B. (late Director of Naval Construction). 
(2) IS Nor" INV ASION POSSIBLE? By Major-General Franx S. 


L, C.M.G. 
() UNI ERSAL MILITARY FOR LADS. By the 
ight Hon. the Ear. of MEA 
(4) THE _ OF OFFICERS. By Colonel the Ear. or 


Err 
(s) COMMON-SENSE FOR RECRUITS. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Atsacer Pottoc 
THE BLACK PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Ropverick Jongs 
(South Editer, Renter's 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN AFGHANISTAN. ty Auegr Ati, C.LE. 
ate Judge of the frreh Court, Calcutta). 
NCE OF POWER IN EUROPE By O. ELtTzBacHer. 
IN FRANCE. By 


THE BALA q 
THE (SEPARATION OF CHURCH KD STA’ 
he Comte pe CasTELLaANE (Député des Basses Alpes). 
THE “NEED FOR NALIONAL NURSERIES. By Miss K. Batuurst 
> ‘late Inspector under the Board of Education 
WHA 4 big RAISON D'ETRE OF PICTURES? By H. Heaticote 


Sta 
SOME NOTICEABLE By Water Frewen Lorp. 
AND NOW. the Lapy Napier oF MaGpDALa. 
HE ‘AF TER-DINNER ORATORY OF AMERICA. By Dantet Critty. 
THE POLITICAL SITU ATION. By HERBERT Pact. 
SPOTTISW: OODE & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square and 
54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Lonpon : 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBuRY-WILLIAMS. 


No. 56. MAY, 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 


FREE MEALS FOR UNDERFED CHILDREN—/. 1. 

“THE WHIMSICAL TROUT” EARL HODGSON. 

MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN EVERYDAY LIFE—ART7THUR SOMNERVELL. 
THE PEOPLE OF LITTLE EGYPT— DAVID MacRITCHI?. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE AUTOMOBILE—7%. 4. CREATHED. 

WALTER SAVACE LANDOR—WALTER SICHEL. 

THE HUNT FOR THE POLITICAL SEORET—1//CHAEL MacDONACH. 
A WORKSHOP OF ROMAN CHRISTIANITY—17. 4. R. TVA ER. 

IRISH EDUCATION—‘ /R/SHMAN.” 

THE MAJOR COMPLAINS—Z. 4, 2. 

IMMORTALITY—4. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 

ON THE LINE. 

BEAUJEU (Chapters XVI.-XIX.)—H. C. BAILE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MAY ISSUE NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


HAYFEVER. By Wattrer Herries THE DEMETER OF CNIDOS. 


Gey C. Pottock. By St. Joun Lucas. 

‘oncluded.) 

SYDNEY SMITH. By the Rev. . —_— HOSPITALITY. By Loutsa 

FENG. ‘By WILD. WHEAT. | Chaps. XXIV. 

THE CAPES STRAND. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
By May Kenpa Blundell). 

THE WAY OF 4 WOMAN. By AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
“Ben Bott.” By Anprew Lanc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
New York and Bombay. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


may. PRICE OnE SHILLING. CONTENTS: 
ROSE. oF. WORLD. Book III. | THE mock GARDEN. By Leonarp 
Ill. By Hux 
A PLEA ‘FOR THE USELESS. By 
ouse, Li 


RIBUTION, OF THE D. 
Admiral Sir | SEA-PAINTING AND ‘SEA-MYTH. 


Brivce, G.C.B. 

FRENCH REFUGEES TO ENG-— ITS SIEGE AND 
REDERIC ARRISON. TID B w. 

A HOME OF DIAMONDS. By Pro- THS FOURTH ME. By W. Puce 


| 
. G. Bonney. | 
THE LITTLE YELLOW MAN. he: 


ARTHUR STRONG. By Row- By Mrs, 


LAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. Toons. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—Anniversary Dinner, 
Thursday, May 13th, 1905, Rev, Dr. BuTtER, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in e Chair. The object of the Fund is to assist authors in distress. 
Amongst those who have been compelled to seek assistance from the Fund are 
onee distinguished authors whose fame is the proudest inheritance of their country- 
simple mention of w names would bear testimony to the 
But suppression of names_and of circumstances whick might 


of the 


indicate names is obviously essential, and it is not easy therefore to bring home to 
the pie the value of the work done by the Fund. wal subscriptions or dona-- 
tions will be for Dinner ets should be 
sent to the Secre' ath of Stewards will be ished in 
the on ELEWELYN ROBERTS: Secretary, 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W ve. 
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EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, N.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 
7 AMINATION, June 6, 7, & 8. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), one 
of £56, four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomi- 
‘nations, value £12 per_ annum, may be awarded to 's who do well, but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — THE ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7 and 8. 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of va'ue ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined to candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHI.- 
BITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior candidates must be under 1s, 
nt Jone candidates under 14 0n May rst. Apply to the Bursar, the College, 
eltenham. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—The Mastership will 

~ be vacant at the close of the Summer Term. Salary £2,200 per annum, 
with good house and garden. The Master must be a member of the Church of 
England and a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. He is not allowed to take 
boarders. Applications, with 25 copies of testimonials, not exceeding six in 
number, to be sent to the Secretary, Haileybury College, Hertford, on or before 
the 20th May, 1905. 


COUNTY OF LONDON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


L.c.c. SYDENHAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, SYDENHAM HILL, 
and L.C.Cc. MANOR MOUNT SCHOOL, FOREST HILL. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for 
the appointments of Headmistresses as follows :— 


1. L.C.C. Sydenbam Technical Institute, which will be opened in September 
ext as a Secondary Day School for Girls. There will also be associated therewith 
evening classes for girls and young women in literary, art, and commercial sub- 
jects, and in domestic economy, and the elements of the experimental sciences 

2. . Manor Mount School, wi wi ned in ember next as a 
Secondary Day School for Girls. 
The Headmistresses must have had experience in the work of secondary schools. 
The commencing salary has, in each case, been fixed at £300 a year. 
Applications must be made on or before May :sth on forms which, together with 
full information as to the appointments, may be obtained by forwarding a stamped 
and addressed envelope to the undersigned. 


L.C.c. SCHOOL OF CARRIAGE BUILDING, IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE REGENT STREET POLYTECHNIC. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the appoint- 
ment of Headmaster of the above school. The salary will be £275 per annum, 
rising by two annual intrements of £37 105. per annum to £350 per annum. 

Applicants must be experienced draughtsmen and designers, and must have a 
practical acquaintance with the several trades involved in carriage building and in 
po matte for motor-cars, Evidence will also be required of their ability to 
teac 


Applications must be made on or before Monday, May 1sth, on forms which, 
together as to the may be obtained by forward- 
ing a stam ressed foolscap enve to the unders) q 

G. L. COMME, 
, Clerk of the Council. 
L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
April 1905. 


“ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE.” 


Established January 1900. 
NEW SERIES, JANUARY 1905. 


The ‘‘ A. and N. C.” is the only Illustrated Naval and Military 
Magazine in existence. 

Its contents include a Full-page Supplement with short Biographical 
Sketch of some Naval or Military elebrity ; Stations of = hens 
and Navy; a Diary of Coming Events in the two Services; Illus- 
trated Articles on the Army and Navy month by month; Reviews 
of Service Books; Notes on Novelties; Articles on Service Topics 
of the Day; Naval and Military Stories, &c. 

The ** A. and N. C.” is published monthly, on the second or third 
Friday in each month ; price 6¢., post-free 8d. 

Subscription, 8s. a year, post free. 


HE AGE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. A Sketch 


of the period of Eu: Revival, which claims among its representatives 

Goethe, Prudhon, Gainsbore , and Mozart. By CHARLES NEWTON 

SCOTT. New and rev edition. LONDON $ e Leadenhall 
§0 Leadenhall Street, E.C. -Sixpence. 


§7° 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
- 
VALUABLE BOOKS, THE PROPERTY OF A W 
UAB KS, ELL-KNOWN 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 1, at One o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS 
the property of a well-known amateur (living in the North of England), comprising 
first, early, and rare editions of the poets and dramatists of the XVith, XVIIth, 
and XVIIIth centuries, inclading Addison, Beaumont and Fletcher, Brathwaj 
Sir T. Browne, Burton, Bunyan, ew, Cartwright. Chapman, Chaucer, 
D'Avenant, Donne, Drayton, Dryden, Fielding, Gay, Goldsmith, Gower, Gry, 
Hayward, Heywood, Jonson, Lee, Massinger, Mav, Milton, Pryane, Quarles, 
Randolph, Rowe, Shadwell, Settle, Shakespeare, Sheridan, Spenser, Thomson, 
Walton, &c., ulso first editions of modern English Classic authors, including 
Barham, Browning, Byron, Coleridze, Cowper, Keats, Kipling, Landor, Rogers, 
Rossetti, Swinburne, Tennyson, Wordsworth, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS, THE PROPERTY OF A 
WELL-KNOWN AMATEUR. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, May 2, and Following Day, at One o'clock pre. 
cisely, ‘a collection of GREEK COINS, the property of a well-known ‘ 
comprising examples in gold and silver of the ancient cities and kings of Italy, 
Sicily, Northern and Central Greece, Attica, Asia Minor, Egypt, «c. 
May be viewed. Illustrated catalogues may be had. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF 
THE LATE DR. FREETH, REMOVED FROM THE MANOR 
HOUSE, FOTHERBY, LINCS. 

ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by Auction, 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, May 
and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, RARE AND VALUABLE Books’ 
comprising Issues from the Kelmscott Press (including the Chaucer), the Doves 

Press, and Essex House Press—the Wallace Collection, by Emile Molinier, 2 vols 

Reproductions of the Works of Great Masters, by Sir Martin Conway—Sir Joshua 

Reynolds, by Sir W. Armstrong, Edition de Luxe - Williamson's George Morland, 

ge paper, &c., 2 vols.—and other Modern Fine-Art Books—Topographical and 

Antiquarian Works—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols., old blue morocco— 

Lacroix, Costumes Historiques de la France, 10 vols.—F rench Historical Memoirs, 

a complete set, so vols.—fine Library Editions and Editions de Luxe of Fielding, 

Byron, Lever, Dickens, Whyte-Melville, and others, in handsome calf and morocco 

bindings—Thackeray’s Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, with an res 

Pen-and-Ink Sketch by the author inserted, and other First Editions—Oscar Wilde's 

De Protundis, on Japanese vellum, and others by the same - Books on Sporting= 

Series of the Microscopical, Palzontographical and Geological Societies Publica 

pe extensive Collection of Standard Works in History, Mathematics, Classics, 

a ivinity. 


- Catalogues on application. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE C. C. MASSEY, ESQ., REMOVED FROM 
124 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. (BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTRIX) 


\V ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by Auction, 
4 at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, May roth, 
at 1ro'clock, the ABOVE LIBRARY, comprising a collection of Books on Astr: b 
Spiritualism, and the Occult Sciences, both English and Foreign—Series of 
Psychical Research Society's Proceedings, the Spiritual Magazine, Light, Mind, 
&c.—the Philosophical Works of Hegel, Kant, Rosmini, Shadworth Hod; 
Martineau, Caird, Du Prel, and others—the Writings of Pepys, Walpole, Gi' 
Grote, Motley, Froude, &c. R$. 

Catalogues on application. 


LIBRARIES AND COLLECTIONS OF RARE BOOKS. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. have exceptional 
facilities for the Disposal of Libraries and smal! collections of Rare 


Books, also MSS., Autographs, and E: vings. Sales promptly — 
ivate treaty if desired.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane, 2 
‘elephone 7291 Central. Established 1807. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthbl: of fresh Purchases. Specimen number free. 
LIBRARIES PURC ED OR VALUED AND CATA UED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
and Catal 


Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged ed. All the New and 


Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


RELIGIOUS OPINION SUPPLEMENT 
This Week. 


Special Articles: 
TWENTIETH CENTURY POLITICIANS. 
Mr. H. H. Asquith, M.P. 
Mr. WHITELAW REID. 
THE SOCIAL ROUND. 
By Mrs. Humphry. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 2d. weekly. 


Offices; 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


\\ 
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ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 

EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
L above COLONIES. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Manogers SNDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


P & oO COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


SERVICES. 

FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

P, ° ‘ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 7 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 

O. ROUND THE WORLD 10URS. For Particulars 
Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


apply at the London Offices, 122 Leadenhall 
Avenue, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Conpeny and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, ana al] information free of charge. Keplies received. 


POLLO THEATRE. Henry Lowenre_p, Sole 

ietor. Tom B. Davis, Lessee and Manager. Mr. GErorcE 

ARDES’ SEASON. Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 
every Wednesday at 2 o'clock. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used 

for 8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed ¢ of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended by 

Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). —HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 


“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral.’ 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


LONDON AND BRAZILIAN BANK. 


Tue thirty-fourth annual ordinary general meezing of the shareholders of the 
London and Braziiian Bank, Limited, was held on Thursday at the offices, 7 Token- 
house Yard, E.C., under the p-esidency of Mr. John Beaton (the Chairman of the 
Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Saunders) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman alluded to the losses they had sustaiaed since they last met by the 
death of two members of the board (the Hon. Pascoe Charles Glyn and Mr. E D. 
Schluter), to both of whom he paid a warm tribute. He was sure the statement of 
accounts would meet with their approbat on, for they record that the general 
recovery which they were able to report last year in the business of the bank had 
been more than maintained during th: year under review. Exceptional business 
during the year was an issue of £ 1,000,000 5 per cent. bonds of the State of Sao Paulo 
and a similar issue of 5 per cent. bonds of the State of Bahia. Dealing with the 
accounts, he said that specie and cash showed an increase as compared with last year 
of £1,014,000, which was mainly represented by the cash received in connexion with 
the Sao Paulo and Bahia issues. Bills receivable were £290,000 more, while bills 
discounted and loans showed an increase of £573,002. On the liabilities side bills 
payable were more by £964,000. Part of this was on account of the State of Bahia 
i:sue, but the greater portion was the result of an all round larger business. The 
gross profit was £290,675, or £40,000 more than last year. The charges showed a 
small advance of £500, but the shareholders must be prepared for an increase in 
that item rather than a decrease. The net outturn of the year’s working was a 
profit of £135,537, to which had to be added the amount brought forward, making an 
available balance of £244,302. It was proposed to pay the usual dividend for the year 
at the rate of 10 per cent., together with a boaus of ss. per share, making a distri- 
bution of 124 per cent. for the year on the paid-up capital ; to transfer £50,000 
to the reserve fund, increasing it to £630,000; and to carry forward £100,552. The 
amount of the reserve fund and the balance carried forward would, therefore, equal 
the amount of the paid-up capital—namely, £750,000. A fall in the exchange in 
Brazil was a very serious matter, and a sudden rise ir. the exchange had also a dis- 
torbing effect. The burning question to day in Brazil was—What was to be the future 
ruling of exchange’? This was a very difficult question to answer, inasmuch as the 
recent advance was very like:y to have been the legitimate result of the draw:ngs 
against the numerous State’s municipal loans and bonds issued and placed in 
Europe during the last six months. It was impossible to make a forecast after 
the recent upheaval. but if there should be any advance it was to be hoped that the 
rate of exchange would be one which could be maintained for some time, so that the 
business of the country could adjust itself thereto. At the present rate of exchange 
and the current prices in consuming countries he was assured that coffee co: 
only be oan ataloss. That was not the case with indiarubber, however. The 
value of Brazil's indiarutber crop for the year ending next June would, it was 
estimated, arrount to about £14 000,000, as compared with £11,000,000 last year, the 
production being 33,000 tons, against 30,000 tons. The bank's capital, which stood 
in the books at a rate of 12d. showed at the current quotation of exchange, an appre- 
ciation of about £130,000. He moved “That the report and accounts of the 
directors now read be received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Directors, a dividend of 10s. per share (free of income-tax), 
making with the interim dividend of 10s. per share paid in October last, a dividend 
for the year at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital of the bank, 
and also that a bonus of ss. per share, “or 2} per cent. (free of income-tax), on the 
paid-up capital of the bank, be declared, the same to be payable on and after 
Saturday, the 29th inst.” 

Mr. E. L. Beckwith seconded the motion, which was put and carried 
unanimously. 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the Directors’ Quarterty Report to Sist March, 1905. 


Pe Yield in Fine Gold from all sources oe ++ 296,197°€28 ozs. 


‘otal Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. .. 7088 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. ‘ 
Cost ‘on 
Dr. Cost. milled. 
£24 4a °4 
To Mining Expenses— 
ining £43,755 13 4 
Developing.. ee 2833 13 10 
44,588 15 2 © 12 0769 
Millin eo eo ec 8,326 13 0 Oo 2 
Cyaniding Expenses .. ee oo oo (6,398 88 3 © 2 3°055 
General Expenses ee ee oe 2,688 16 2 © © 9°379 
Head Office Expenses .. ee os 2006 2 6 © 
66,111 2 1 © 17 10°646 
Working Profit .. © 11 11'073 
(£110,177 13 4 9 9°719 
By Gold Account £110,177 £3. 4 9 9'719 


Dr. 
To Net Profit .. eo és ee oe oe os 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down «+ £44006 11 3 
Interest .. oe oe oe oe ee os oe 364 7 
4441430 19 2 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £3,9$1. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £12,275 os. 4d. 


CREDIT FONCIER OF MAURITIUS. 


Lorp Stanmore, G.C.M.G., presided at the forty-first annual general meeting 
of shareholders on Thursday in the Crédit Foncier of Mauritius, Limited, held at 
Cannon Street Hotel. 

The Secretary (Mr. Alfred G. Dick) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the auditors’ report was also read. 

The Chairman moved that the report and accounts to December 31, 1904, be 
received and adopted. He referred to the great loss which the company had 
sustained by the death of Mr. E. H. Lushington, who had been one of its directors 
since 1877. The Board had appointed his son (Mr. Guy Lushington) to his 
place, while the seat vacant by the death of Lieutenant-Colonel F. A. V- 
Thurburn would be filled by Mr. Alfred Graeme Dick, who had been in theit 
service since 1870. When addressing them last July he (the Chairman) men- 
tioned the general feeling that with the abolition of the bounties sugar 
would gradually, though perhaps slowly, improve in price. This anticipation 
had been more than realised; but it must not be forgotten that the main 
reason for the important rise which took place was the unexpectedly large 
deficiency in the last European beet crop, owing to yr) ol in fact it was a good 
thing for the consumer that the abolition of bounties had been the means of largely 
i ing the production of cane sugar, for it helped to make up for the heavy 
deficiency in beet which otherwise might have led to a still greater rise in prices. 
As far as Mauritius was concerned the planters had benefited by the rise, of which 
they were greatly in need. ‘Lhe average price anticipated for their sugars was Rs. 10, 
as against only Rs. 7 in the previous year, As mentioned in the report, the 1904 
crop, compared with that for 1903, showed a reduction of about one-third ; but it must 
be borne in mind that the comparison was made with a record year. The prospects 
for 1905 were most encouraging ; but to what extent the canes may have suffered 
from the strong gales of January 26 and March 21 last it was not as yet possible 
to say. Dealing with the various items in the accounts, under liabilities, the Chair- 
man pointed out, debentures had been reduced by £7,700, and now only amount to 
47,920, while deb ¢ stock ined at £382,458. Under sundry creditor: 
sundry accounts and loans, London and Mauritius, reductions of £12,559 an 
432,563 respectively were shown. Advances on sugar stood at £27,281, as against 
419,430, or an increase of £7,845. The amount of Government advances in aid, 
1903, was repayable one half in June next and the other half in June, 1906. 

riginally, half was to have been id in June, 1904, and the other this next 
June; but, owing to the continued financial crisis last year, the local Government 
were applied to, and consented to an extension of time. It was believed that all, or 
almost all, the planters will now be in a position to meet their liabilities as they 
mature. Liabilities of the company altogether showed a substantial reduction. 
Turning to the creditor side of the ance-sheet, however, they would notice a 
corres) ing reduction in the assets. atop and loans in Mauritius, includ- 
ing accrued interest, were less by £72,459. No sew laans had been made during 
the year. Properties sold—balance of price payable by instalments—showed 
an increase of some £25,000 odd. Debtors, London, increased by £8,254 ; 
but they confidently hoped to see this amount reduced during the current 
year. btors, Mauritius, were less by £3,711. Overdue annuities in respect 
of loans showed an increase of £11,459; but here again they h soon 
to see a sensible reduction. Advances on account of various estates, includin 
accrued interest, showed a satisfactory reduction of £17,511. In connection wit 
the profit and loss account, the interest on Government advances in aid came 
to £3,617; but the whole of this amount had since been, or would be, repaid by 
those clients to whom the company advanced the money received from Govern- 
ment, Although following on the precedent adopted last year of not taking credit 
for the whole of the interest and management fees which have accrued but not yet 
been ived, the , nevertheless, show an increase of £5,741 under that 
head. The well-understood practice of estimating the rupee as equal to 2s. 
again been adhered to; but this was for the last time. In future it would be 
estimated at the current rate of exchange. As announced in the report, in accord- 
ance with the wish expressed at the last annual meeting, they had ban genes a 
special commissioner to Mauritius to report on the 4 d 
of the company’s affairs in the colony. They thought it pedi 
to select for this employment a gentleman who, though well acquainted 
with the details of estate ment and the handling of accounts, 
had no previous local connection, and he would embark upon the task 
assigned to him with a mind perfectly unbiassed by personal ties or yy con- 
siderations, They believed that in Mr. Ferris Grant they had been able to find 
such a person, and they looked with confidence to the receipt from him of many 
valuable suggestions and much interesting information. Replying to questions 
addressed to the office by letter, the Chairman said no composition had been made 
with any of their debtors, nor had any debt been written off as bad ; but provision 

d been made for a large proportion of the loss, as far as could at present be 
» which my may bave to suffer Se events of the 

w rs. to the commissioner's report, coul ly expect to re- 
ceive thas before another three months. A 2 
Mr. Guy Lushington seconded the motion, and after some discussion it was put 


unanimously. 
A vote of thanks to the chair brought the proceedings to a close, 
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JOHN BARKER CO., LTD. 


The TWELFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of JOHN BARKER & CO., Lp, 
was held on Thursday, April 27, Mr. Joun Barker presiding. 


Tue Secretary having read the notice convening the Meeting, also 
the certificate given by the Company’s auditors, the Chairman in 
moving ‘‘ That the Directors’ report and accounts for the year ended 
February 28, 1905, be received and adopted ” said :— 

I think I interpret your wishes in saying that our report may be 
taken as read. It gives me great satisfaction to meet our shareholders 
to-day after a year of still more remarkable progress than ever. Not 
only have our gross returns been largely increased—they are in fact the 
highest since our foundation—but there has been an increase in both 
gross and net profits, which you are aware does not always follow an 
increase in gross returns. While your Directors are content to allow 
their report and statements of account to speak for themselves, it is 
thought that I as your Chairman should add a few observations. It 
will be seen that we have carried forward to next account the sub- 
stantial sum of over 6,000/., and have added 5,000/. to the reserve fund, 
which now stands at no less than 85,0007. A strong position like this, 
notwithstanding the continued depression in trade, is a happy augury 
for the future. Your Directors have, therefore, debited to revenue 
account the sum cf 3,000/., being the whole of the cost connected 
with the recent issue of debentures, instead of writing it off over a 
number of years, Coupled with these results the credit side of freehold 
and leasehold properties account is increased in value by 120,000/. ; 
and not less gratifying is the fact that trade returns having more than 
doubled since the formation of this Company, the good-will paid for 
this business has more than doubled in value, as shareholders will 
readily recognise. 

I may say in passing that your Directors much appreciated the able 
article in the Z%mes of 20 March last which names John Barker & 
Company as one of three examples of ‘‘ highly successful and well- 
managed concerns,” all of world-wide reputation, the two others being 
Armstrong’s and Guinness’. The keeping of stocks within reasonable 
limits in a large business is very important, and this is so successfully 
accomplished owing to well-selected purchases that we are always 
in a position to promptly take advantage of large stocks on offer. 


The wisdom of our policy of minimum profits is amply justified by our | 


large aggregate of sales in spite of general depression in trade. During 


expensive goods, and in like manner the income tax at a shilling 
naturally regulates the character of the expenditure. While, therefore, 
in common with some large trading concerns we have had collectively 
a very large increase in orders, these have individually been smaller in 
amount, but we have adapted ourselves to circumstances and the 
greatly increased number of parcels delivered is most satisfactory. 
You are aware that during many years past we have done a large trade 
with almost every civilised, and I might almost add uncivilised, part of 
the world, groups of customers in all sorts of out-of-the-way localities 
combining together to obtain various parcels of merchandise. 


Your Directors are happy to announce the virtual completion of a 
magnificent range of buildings which are well equipped, and which the 
public have already been quick to appreciate. While looking forward 
to a period of continued growth, every provision has been made that 
careful forethought could suggest to cope with a yet larger increase, 


| and in order to provide every facility for still further developing your 


business, you will be asked to sanction further borrowing powers. 


| While keeping pace with ever-growing requirements by the addition 


of such premises, your Directors have been equally mindful of the 
wellbeing of the staff, whose fidelity and zeal on behalf of the Com- 
pany are matters of common knowledge. Everything has been done 
that experience and skill could devise in the way of improved lighting, 
proper ventilation, increased air-space, and the best sanitary arrange- 


; ments, and it may safely be said that these great blocks of buildings 


are unsurpassed. You will readily appreciate that these large 
additions to our establishment and the continued growth of depart- 
ments demand increased supervision and management. Your Board 


will therefore ask you to sanction the appointment of two Directors to” 


; assist them in discharging the duties pertaining to these increased 


responsibilities. Two of our colleagues, Mr. Skinner and Mr. 


| Millbourn, who have for sixteen years and twenty years respectively 
| held important positions in the Company, are in every way eligible, 


| likewise be equally devoted to your interests. 


and if elected to your Board their whole time and attention will 
Your Board, as you 


| are aware, is entirely composed of working Directors, and the best 


guarantee you could have of competence as well as zeal is the fact that 


/ no Director receives any remuneration for his services unless a 


| dividend of 73 per cent. is paid on ordinary shares. 


How well this 


| proviso has worked is proved by the fact that during the eleven 


years of the Company’s existence holders of ordinary shares have 
received no less than 256,787/. on their issued nominal capital of 
20§,000/. Your Directors would take this opportunity of warmly 
acknowledging the generous support and recommendations which 
this business has experienced* during the past eleven years, and I 
may state that nothing will be left undone to make this concern one 


| of the most attractive, well-managed, and soundest in the kingdom. 
periods of trade depression customers study economy by selecting less | 


In conclusion let me express our hope that the shareholders will 


; walk through our new premises to-day to see for themselves the mani- 
' fold advantages of increased space and other improvements which are 


| apparent. 


| 


While everything is not so spick and span as it will be in a 
few days, it will be seen what has already been done for the satisfac- 
tion and convenience of our patrons. No doubt the reorganisation of 
so many departments has been a cause of some annoyance to large 


| numbers, bet.we have the approbation of many who recognise the 


Inorder | 


to meet the needs of a constantly increasing country trade our system | 


of shopping by post has undergone such an extension that all goods 
ordered by post are now forwarded carriage and packing free to any 
railway station in the kingdom. And by sending money with the 
order, so as to save the expense of booking transactions, customers 
requiring mixed orders of 5/. and over can have the further advantage 
of a discount of 2} per cent. off our price list. Enterprise of this 
kind involves additional expense, but your Directors anticipate 


immense gain in easy access everywhere and the improved facilities for 
receiving prompt attention. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Foster, and carried unanimously, 
The Chairman moved, ‘‘ That balance dividends be paid at the rate 
of 54 per cent. per annum on the Cumulative. Preference Shares for 
the half year ended the 28th February, 1905, of Is. tod. per share on 
the ordinary shares for the same period, making, with the interim 


| dividend already paid, 12} per cent. for the year, and 2/. 5s. 1}¢. per 


that the facilities they have provided for the convenience of country , 


customers will lead to profitable developments in shopping by 
post, which it is hardly too much to say they have brought to a fine art. 


share on the management shares for the year ended February 28,. 
1905”. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Sidders, and agreed to. 


The Chairman moved, ‘‘ That the Directors be and they are hereby 


, authorised to exercise the powers conferred on them by the r1ooth 


The reason these advantages of carriage and packing free and the | 


special discount on mixed orders of 5/. and over can be offered, is that 
while one customer is receiving attention across the counter, the trans- 
action frequently requiring an entry in more than one beok of account, 
half a dozen customers’ orders received by post may be dealt with by 
an employée in our stores and the transaction completed. People 
often ask, ‘* How is it that a big establishment like this year after year 
continues to increase its trade, in spite of trade depression?” The 
answer is that whatever may be the general condition of trade, 


of the Company’s Articles of Association of raising and borrowing 
moneys for the purposes of the Company, or receiving money on 
deposit on account of the Company, to such an extent and in such 
manner as the Directors may from time to time think fit, but so that 


| the principal moneys at any one time owing by the Company in respect 
| of the sums already or hereafter to be raised or borrowed, or received 
| on deposit, shall not without the sanction of the General Meeting 


and whatever may be the incidence of taxation, the public realise | . : 
| accordingly, and that the payment of any such moneys as aforesaid 


they are always sure of good value and always sure of getting 
something they want to advantage. You will remember that on a 
former occasion I referred to the disorganisation and loss occasioned 
by delays and frequent removals of departments during the building of 
our new premises, yet in spite of all those difficulties the elasticity of this 


exceed by more than 220,000/, the nominal amount of the capital of 
the Company for the time being, and that the powers given to the 
Directors by the said 1ooth Article be and they are hereby extended 


| may be secured in any manner authorised by the Company’s Memoran- 


dum of Association.” 


This was seconded by Mr. Graham and carried, and a vote of thanks 
to the Chair, moved by Mr. James Bailey, M.P., and seconded by 


business, as shown by the figures put before you, isa remarkable feature. Mr. Buchanan, brought the proceedings to.a close. 
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OOREGUM GOLD MINING. 


HE ordi eneral meeting of the Ooregum Gold Mining Company 
be held os Cumen Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. 
Malcolm Low, the Chairman of the Company. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that a 
candid consideration of the facts and figures compelled the admission 
that the past year had not added anything to that general prosperity 
which they must, after all, remember had been their continuing con- 
dition for a great many years past. He continued: To put the worst 
we can say of the past year in a nutshell, we have less output of gold, 
and consequently somewhat less profits, than we had in the year before. 
There was no heavy diminution in the value of either the quartz dealt 
with at the mills or the tailings treated in the vats. The difference 
was, in fact, just 8 grs. per ton in each case, yet some very simple 
calculations will show us that to this slight difference in the grades we 
owe a reduction of output amounting to no less-than 4,046 oz. of gold. 
So great is the force of that very little difference in the grade 
with which we are dealing, as'we have to deal with large bulks. 
But the bulk decrease this year is due really to the lesser quan- 
tities of quartz that we have been able to put through the mills, 
that quantity being 127,449 tons, against 141,755 tons in the 
year before. Now, I shall not need to tell you, gentlemen, that 
this is not due to any want of capacity on the part of the stamps ; 
it is due to proper views taken from time to time of the existing 
condition of the mine connoted with proper forecasts taken from 
time to time of its immediate capabilities in the future. It would 
never do to rush all we can through the mills only to find facing us 
aviolent block at the end of the rush. In fact, there is perhaps no 
higher test of the confidence to be placed in a mining superintendent 
than his method of regulating the quantity and quality of his material 
supplies to the mill, and I wish to say, speaking for my colleagues 
as well as myself, that we think Mr. Bullen’s judgment in this regard 
is just as good as it could be. At page 54 of his report Mr. Bullen 
says :—‘* The prospects of the mine have not yet improved sufficiently 
to allow of the output being increased, but I hope in the light of 
recent developments that we can maintain it at about the same figure 
as during the past year, though there will probably be a slight falling 
off in the grade of the ore.” Well, Mr. Bullen was writing three- 
and-a-half months ago, and some things have happened since then ; 
in fact, the mine is looking very much better than when he wrote. 
Another point that I would like to notice is where Mr. Bullen 
speaks of our reserves. These he gives us at 136,330 tons. 
That is 6,360 tons short of the computation at the end of last 
year. But Mr. Bullen also tells us that he has made no 
allowance whatever for certain important recent discoveries* 
made in parts of the mine which he specifies, where the develop- 
ments are not yet sufficiently advanced to enable him with 
accuracy, as he says, to measure the contents. At the same time, he 
knows quite enough of them to be able to say that they will furnish a 
very large amount of payable ore to the mills, so that as regards the 
quantity of our reserves I think we may rest pretty well satisfied. You 
will see that we give prominence in our report to the high efficiency of 
our service of electrical power derived from the Cauvery works. Prac- 
tically that supply has never failed us. It has been in every way most 
satisfactory, and, indeed, a considerable factor in keeping down ex- 
penses at the mills. Then, again, we are glad to notice in the report 
the completion of the work at the great Betamangalam reservoir, and, 
since this year commenced, we have news that a regular supply of 
water is now being supplied to the mines by the Mysore Government. 
It has, on the whole, been a fairly healthy year ; yet there was at one 
time a considerable occurrence of plague, which, no doubt, would have 
become formidable had it not been for the excellent sanitary and 
medical supervision which we have enjoyed now for many years, and 
on which we can always rely. 

Mr. Edgar Taylor seconded the resolution. Dealing with the year’s 
development work, he said that with the exception of the old main 
shoot in the deeper levels north of Oakley’s, which is at present poor, 
the development at many points—on the boundary south of the dyke 
in the vicinity of Taylor’s shaft on the old east reef shoot, both in 
depth and in the shallower workings, and lastly on the new east reef 
shoot at the 1,610-foot level north of Wallroth’s shaft—continues to 
offer every encouragement for future vigorous development. The 
property is so extensive and the workings so complicated that the 
greatest care has to be exercised in laying out new work on the most 
economical lines ; but this is being done with a full determination to do 
justice to the past history of the mine and its present prospects. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman the proceedings terminated. 
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2407 St. arine Street 


FIFTIETH REPORT 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD, 


YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO) 


PRESENTED TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
AT THE 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY CENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT THE 
Head Office, Yokohama, on Friday, 10th March, 1905. 


Yen 24,000,000 
Yen 18,000,000 
Yen 9,720,000 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED... _... 
CAPITAL PAID UP... ... 
RESERVE FUND 


Directors. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esa. IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 


YUKI YAMAKAWA, Eso. 


President. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esa. 


Vice-President. 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Eso. 


Branch Offices. 


KOBE. DALNY. NEWCHWANG. NEW YORK. 
NAGASAKI. HONG KONG. PEKING. SAN FRANCISCO. 
TOKIO. LIAOYANG. SHANGHAI. HAWAII. 
TIENTSIN. 
BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed statement of the Liabi- 
lities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ending 
December 31, 1904. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 527,000.""" 
brought forward from last Accounts, amount to yen 7.915,988.""s of which yen 
6,006,066.°"* have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interests, &c., leaving a 
balance of yen 1,909,922.°™". 

The Directors now propose that yen 200,000." be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 9,720,000.°°, and that yen 100,000.°°° placed to the silver 
funds. Fromthe remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate of 
Twelve per cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 720,009."" on old shares and 
yen 360,000. on new shares, making a total of yen 1,080,000.°”. 

The Balance, yen 529,922. ** will be carried forward to the credit of next 


NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 
Head Office, Yokohama, roth March, rg05. 


31st December, 1904. 


BALANCE-SHEET. 
LIABILITIES. 
Yen. 

Capital paid up... oo ee 18,090,000, 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts... 232,705."°° 
Reserve for Depreciation of Bank's Premises, Properties, 

Furniture, &c. .. oe oe oe 152,448."° 
Reserve for Silver Funds.. oe oe 500,000, °°° 
Deposits (Current. Fixed, &c.) 9°,545,247-°" 


Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 

Sums due by she Bank .. oe oe ee oe ++ 133,190,773-°"* 
Dividends Unclaimed _.. oe oe 5,365.°°° 
Amount brought forward from last Account .. ee oe 
Net Profit for the past Half-year oe os oe os 


Yen 234,056,463.'* 


527,000.°"* 
1,382,921. 


ASSETS. 
Yen. Yen. 

Cash Account — 

In Hand oe 6,492,514.°" 

At Bankers .. te oo. 15,946,796.°"" 
Investments in Public Securities oe +e 21, 162,396. 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. .. ee ee 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .. ++ 139,258,708.°"* 
Bullion and Foreign Money _.. _ -- oe oe 390, 511."* 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. 1,820,401.'"°* 


Yen 234,056,463.'"* 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Yen. 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &c. oe +» 6,006,066.°** 
To Keserve Fund... ae ee 200,000. 
To Reserve for Silver Funds oe od oe +s 100,000, 


To Dividend— 
yen 6.°” per Share for 120,000 Old Shares yen 720,000.” ; 
1,080,000, °°° 
carried forward to next Account .. oh os 
Yen 7,915,988. 


Yen. 
527,000.*"" 


a 
yen 3.°° per Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 360,000, 
To Balence 


By Balance brought forward 3oth June. 1904 .. 
By Amount of ‘aeons Profits for the Half-year ending 31st e 


Yen 7,915,988. 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to be 
correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also 
those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., them all to be in accord- 
ance with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 


NOBUO TAJI 
POEUSABURO WATANABE, | Auditors. 
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CENTRAL GEDULD GOLD MINING CO. 


LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ 


REPORT 


For the Year ending 31st December, 1904. 


Sulmitted at the Seccnd Ordinary General Meeting of Sharcholders, held in the Board Room, Lancaster Buildings, Fraser Street, 


Johannesbur, 


To the Shareholders. 


Gen1tLemen,—Your Directcrs beg to submit their Report, together with that of 


the General Marager, and the Balance-sheet and R 


g, on Wednesday, the 22nd March, 1905, at 11.45 a.m. 


Company, on the understanding that your Company refunds its proportion of these- 
expenses month by month during the continuarce of the contracts under which the: 


and Expendi 


Account for the year ending 31st December, 1904. 


PROPERTY. 
‘our property remains unchanged, and consists of mining rights, under mijnpacht 
title, over an area of 279 morgen, 494 square roods, equal to 402°9456 mining 
claims, situated on the farm Geduld, No. 174, District Boksburg, Witwatersrand 
Goldfields. 
All the titles are in order, and prope:ly secured to your Company. 


CAPITAL. 
The Capital of your Company remains unchanged, and is as follows :— 

Issued oe ee +» £325,000 

In reserve .. oe ° 75,000 

£400,000 

FINANCIAL. 

On the 31st December, 1¢04, the cash position of ycur Company was as follows :— 
£ 
Cash on Deposit and at Bankers... ee ae ++ 94,493 610 
Balance of Sundry Debtors over Sundry Creditors ee ae oo 7 


Leaving an available amount of .. £98,499 18 5 


The expenditure for the year under review may be summarised as follows :— 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


£ 
Shafts .. ee ee oe oe ee oe os 23,484 6 
Headgears ee ee oe oe ee ee ee 8,977 01281 
Machinery and Plant ee oe ee +s 
Surface Tramways .. ee oe oe ee ee O10 
Buildings oe oe oe oe ee oe oe ee 16,032 2 10 
Tree Planting .. ee 3 3 6 
Furniture... ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 119 15 0 


£47,233 16 6 
Less Furniture and Live Stock and Vehicles transferred to the 


Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, and the North Geduld Gold 
Mining Co., Limited ee 831 9 8 
£45,407 6 10 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT. 

s. de £24 


Revenue—Interest ee ee ee 3,850 19 
Rents .. ee ee oe oo oe 8 
¥ 1 
Less Expenditure — 
Mijnpacht Licenses 149 19 0 
Directors’ and Auditors’ ees, Ex- 
penditure at Head Office and London, 
Berlm and Paris Branches .. ee 973 3 7 
Insurances .. ee 266 8 2 
Farming Expenees.. ee ee ee oe 215 
3594 4 8 
3t3 10 
Balance to Credit from 1ge3. 1,192 8 1 


Balance to Credit carricd forward to 1905. . £1,505 13 2 
OPERATIONS. 

Reference is asked to the report of the General Manager attached heretc, which 
gives you detailed information of the work effected during 1904. 
So soon as an adequate supply of unskilled labour was obtained, fair progress 


was made in sinking the two shafts, ccnsidering the nature of the ground 


encountered. 

The footage surk was in the aggregate 772 feet, and the respective depths of the 
shafts as at 31st December last were as follows :— 

No. 2(joint)Shaft.. .. ae 

No. 3 Shaft .. ee oe oe oe 


469 feet. 
549 feet. 


Surrace Equipment.—A plan is attached to this report, which shows the 


Fositions of the two shafts, and the buildings and other surface equipment so far 
erected. 
UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
In order to secure a supply of imported unskilled labour, arrangements were 
entered into with the Geduld Proprietary Mines to ; rovide your Company with the 
sime as sequired from time to time, and, as a consequence, during August last, 


there arrived on your property a certain numter of imported Chinese Coolies, since 


which date work has been con¢ucted with this class of labour. 
‘The initial cost of introducing these unskilled lebourers, as well as the payment 
<i the wages, tas Leen undertaken, in the first instance, ty the P.oprietary 
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lab s have been engaged. 

A substantially-built Chinese compound, with suitable outbuildings, has been. 
erected, whilst a permanent hospital for the treatment of any sick Coolies will be 
completed shortly. 


MANAGEMENT. 


Your Directors desire to record their appreciation of the energetic manner in which 
the General Manager, Mr. H. B. White, has carried out his duties. 


DIRECTORATE. 

You are asked to confirm the appointment of Mr. W. Adye asa Director of your 
Company, in place of Mr. Edmund Fraser, who has resigned his seat on the Board. 
It is also necessary for you to elect two Directors in place of Messrs. B. Kitzinger 
and J. N. de Jongh, who retire in accordance with the provisions of the Articles 
of Association, but are eligible, and offer themselves for re-lection. 


AUDITORS. 
You are also asked to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the 
remuneration of the retiring Auditors, Messrs. J. Mackillican and Georg Hesse. 
M. FRANCKE, Chairman. 
LEON SUTRO, Director. 
Johannesburg, 8 March, 1905. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3lst DECEMBER, 1904. 


400,002 


Less Reserve Shares ee $,000 0 
325.000 0 
Share Premium Account oe es 131,259 0 © 
100,000 Shares issued at £2 per Share. 
25,000 Shares issued at £2 5s. per Share. 
Sundry Creditors ee es 76 4 3 
436,326 4 
Revenue and Expenditure Account— 
Balance .. ee ee ee oe oe 1,505 18 2 


£457,332 2 5 


Cr. 
£s. d. wé 
By Property oe 205.145 19 
No. 2 Goint) Shaft (half cost) en ee 8,679 tr 6 
No. 3 Shaft ee oe oa 24,484 4 
33,63 15 15 
Headgear, No. 2 (joint) Shaft (half winds 5,286 16 10 
Headgear, No. 3 Shaft ne oe 10,768 14 7 
16,055 Ir § 
Machinery and Piant .. ee on ee 53,132 0 6 
Surface Tramways... 2,728 2 8 
Buildings .. ee os 43,595 16 2 
Well Sinking .. ee oe ee 124 16 0 
Tree Planting .. ee és 48 5 6 
Furniture . 130 4 7 
Native 
Limited— 
44 Shares, 12s. per Share paid and 
deposit of 25s. per Share oe 8 8B o 
Insurance Premiums and Licences ‘Paid | in 
Advance ee oe oe oe 1200 7 7 
Sundry Debtors 3,957 8 3 
Cash Account— 
Cash at Bankers .. os os 823 0 
Cash on Deposit .. os ee 93,669 10 


£457,832 2 


M. FRANCKE, Chairman. 
LEON SUTRO, Director. 
F. W. DIAMOND, Incorporated Accountant, Secretary. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books and Vouchers of the 
Central Geduld Gold Mining Company, Limited, and we certify that in our opinioa 
the Balance Sheet is a full and fair Balance Sheet, containing the particulars 
required by the Articles of Association, and properly drawn up so as to exhibit 
a true and cofrect view of the whole of the Company's affairs at the 31st December, 
1904, as shown by the Books of the Company. 


T. R. HADDON, ) 

JOHN MACKILLICAN, j Auditors 
Incorporated Accountaats, 
17th March, 1905. 
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NORTH GEDULD GOLD MINING CO. 


LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ 


REPORT 


For the Year ending 31st December, 1904. 


Submitted at the Second Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, held in the Board Room, Lancaster Buildings, Fraser Street, 
Johannesburg, on Wednesday, the 22nd March, 1905, at 11.30 a.m. 


To the Shareholders. 
GenTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit their Report, together with that of 
the General Manager, and the Balance-sheet and Revenue and Expenditure 
Account for the year ending 31st December, 1904. 


PROPERTY. 


Your property remains unchanged and consists of mining rights under mijnpacht 
title over an area of 279 morgen 512 square roods, equal to 402°9888 mining 
claims, situated on the farm Geduld No. 174, district Boksburg, Witwatersrand 


Goldfields. 
_ All the titles are in order and properly secured to your Company. 
CAPITAL. 

The capital of your Company remains unchanged, and is as follows':— 
Registered .. os oe oo oo oe £400,000 
Issued .. oe oo £325,000 
In Reserve .. oe ee ee 75,000 

400,000 
FINANCIAL 
On 31st December, 1904, the cash position of your Company was as follows :— 
& 
Cash on Deposit andat Bankers’ oe ee 142,156 
Less amounts owing to Sundry Creditors .. «+ 4,070 8 7 
Leaving an available amount of .. oe on ee £138,085 12 5 


The expenditure for the period under review may e summarised as follows :— 


of their wages, has been undertaken, in the first instance, by the Proprietary Com- 
pany, on the understanding that your C pany refunds its proportion of these 
expenses month by month during the continuance of the contracts under which the 
labourers were engaged. 

Suitable accommodation, in the shape of a per brick « d, with 
kitchens, washhouse, store, &c., has been erected, and a permanent ‘hospital, to 
replace the temporary one in use at present, is in course of erection. 


MANAGEMENT. 
Your Directors desire to express their appreciation of the manner in which the 
General Manager, Mr. H. B. White, has continued to direct and supervise opera» 
tions on your property. 


DIRECTORS. 


You are asked to confirm the appointment of Mr. W. Adye as a Director of your 
Company in place of Mr. Edmund Fraser, who has resigned his seat on the Board. 
It is also necessary for you to elect two Directors in place of Messrs. B. Kitzinger 
and J. N. de Jongh, who retire in dance with the provi of the Articles of 
Association, but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


AUDITORS. 


You are also asked to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the 
remuneration of the retiring Auditors, Messrs. Thos. J. Ball and C. L. Andersson 
& Co. 

A. sae AN, Chairman. 
Se . BOLTON, Director 


Johannesburg, 8th March, rgos. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3lst DECEMBER, 1904. 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
Machinery and Plant .. ee ee 12,830 19 3 
Surface Tramways... oo ee oe ee 550 
ildings .. ee oe oe ee as oo 14 4 
Furniture oe oe oe 180 4 7 
439,660 5 7 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT. 
s. d. 
Interest .. ee ee ee 4,505 8 6 
Rents .. oe oo eo 26x 18 
5,067 7 5 
Less Expenditure— 
Mijnpacht Licenses . os © 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees, and Guat Expendi- 
ture at Head Office, and London, Berlin, and Paris 
3927418 5 
41,792 9 0 
Balance to credit from 1903 ry 2,535 6 4 


Balance to credit carried forward to 1905 44,327 15 4 
OPERATIONS. 

Tae Report of the General Manager, which is attached hereto, gives you 
detailed information on the work accomplished during the year under review. 

Suart Sink1nc.—It will be noted therefrom that, so soon as an adequate supply 
of unskilled labour was obtained, sinking work was started up in both Shafts. 

The footage sunk during the year was in the aggregate 547 feet, and the respec- 
tive depths of the Shafts at the 31st December last were as follows :— 


No. 1 Shaft .. 387 feet. 
No. a (joint) Shaft .. co ++ 469 feet. 


Surrace Equipment.—A plan is attached to this Report which shows the posi- 
tions of the two shafts and the buildings and other surface equipment so far 
erected. 

UNSKILLED LABOUR. 

During the year under review arrangements were made with the Geduld Pro- 
prietary Mines, Limited, to supply your Company as required with a sufficient 
number of imported unskilled labourers. Consequently, since August last, the 
unskilled portion of the work taken in hand by your Company has been effected by 
Chinese eoolies. 

The initial cost of introducing these unskilled Jabourers, as well as the payment 


Dr. 
ToCapital .. on on 400,000 
eo as  75;000 0 O 
325,000 O 
Share Premium Account .. oe 131,250 0 0 
100,000 Shares issued at £2 per ‘fen, 
25,000 Shares issued at £2: 5s. per Share. 
Sundry Creditors oe 4070 8 7 
R and 
ice oe ee 4327 15 4 
ha64,648 3 
By Property .. ee si oe ee ~~ 205,140 14 0 
No. 1 Shaft oe oe ee 19,441 19 3 
No. 2 (joint) Shaft (half cost) oe 8,679 1x 9 
28,121 11 
Headgear, No. 1 Shaft os 10,163 16 10 
Headgear, No. 2 (joint) Shaft (half cont) oe 5»286 16 10 
_ 15,450 13 8 
Machinery and Plant .. oo +e 53,664 o 6 
Surface Tramways oo oe 2,728 2 8 
Buildings .. ee 17,018 11 12 
Furniture . oe oe oe oe ee 180 4 7 
Tree Planting 2200 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, 
Limited— 
44 Shares, 12s. per Share paid and 
deposit of 25s. per Share oe oe 8: 8 0 
Insurance Premiums and Licences paid in 
Advance ee ee 8417 7 
Cash Account— 
Cash at Bankers’ .. ee oo 573 7 3 
Cash on Deposit .. os eo oe 141,582 12 9 


142,156 


£464,648 3 12 


F. W. ag A. BRAKHAN, Chairman, 
neorperated Accountant, 
Secretary. E. J. S. BOLTON, Director. 


We hereby certify that we have exa mined the books of the North Geduld Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, and compared same with the Vouchers and Bank 
Account, and that the above Balance Sheet is correct and properly drawn up so as 
to exhibit a true statement of t he Company’s affairs as at 31st December, 1904. 


THOS. J. BALL, 


Cc. A iDERSSON & Co., } 
Accountants, 


JOHANNESBURG, 18th March, 1905. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


Announcements. 


The Far Eastern Tropics: 
With a Map.” Lange Crows 
6s. net. 


The First Romanovs (1613-1725). 


A History of Moscovite Civilization and the Rise of Modern 
Russia under Peter the Great and his Forerunners. By 
R. NisBeT Barn, Author of ‘ The Pupils of Peter the Great,” 
** Peter III., Emperor of Russia,” &c. With 8 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Psychology. 
By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, Head of the Di 
Psychology in the University of Chicago. An Introductory 
Study of the Structure and Function of Human Consciousness. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Reason; or, the 
Phases of Human Progress. 


By GeorGce SANTAYANA, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at 
arvard University. Two volumes. 5s. net each. 


ment of | 


The Citizen. 


A Study of the Individual and the Government. By NATHANIEL 
SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard Univer. 
sity, and Dean of Lawrence Scientific ool. Crown 8vo, 
6s, net. 


Wasps, Social and Solitary. 


By Georce W. PecKHAM and ELIZABETH G. PECKHAM, 
With an Introduction by JoHN BuRROUGHS, and IIlustrations 
by James H. Emerton. Crown 8vb. 6s. net. 


The Souls of Black Folk. 


By W. E. B. Dusots. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


The Garden of Eden: 


Kempton Park once upon a Time. By EpitH A. BARNETT, 
Author of ‘*A Champion in the Seventies,” ‘‘The Fetich of 
the Family,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Sayings of Muhammed. 


Arranged A. L. SUHRAWADY. 16mo. 2s. 6d. Uniform 
with the ‘ Ingersoll Lectures.” 


Recent Publications. 


Jorn Uhl. 


By GusTAv FRENSSEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** A novel of exceptional distinction, which may rank with the very 
best in contemporary literature.” —Oztlook. 


Tales of Rye Town. 


By Maup Stepney Rawson, Author of ‘*A Lady of the 
Regency,” &c. 
** The best book of short stories we have read for a year or two— 
one of the best we have ever read.”—Morning Post. 


Catherine de’ Medici and the 
French Reformation. 


By Epitx Sicuer, Author of ‘*Women and Men of the 
French Renaissance,” ‘* The Household of the Lafayettes,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 15s. net. 

**She has displayed in the before us the most excellent 
qualities of temper, industry, and perception, and in her treatment of 
an enigmatic and elusive figure she has neither ignored the complica- 
tions of her material nor shrunk from solving its perplexities.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


New 6s. Novels. 


In Search of the Unknown. 


By Ropert W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘* The Maids of Para- 


dise,” Cardigan,” &c. 


The Wedding of the Lady of Lovel. 


By Una L. SILBERRAD, Author of * Petronilla Heroven,’ 


The Divine Fire. 


By May Srinciarr. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


o iaged by almost every standard to which a comedy like this 
should be referred, I find her book the most remarkable that I have 
read for many years.” —Punch. 


John Fletcher’s Madonna. 
By Mrs. Comyns Carr, Author of ‘‘ Cottage Folks,” &c. 

** Mrs. Comyns Carr has very cleverly worked out an original idea, 
contriving her picture in a perfect mosaic of picturesque detail. ... 
The Baron strongly recommends it to those capable of enjoying a good 
novel when they get it.” —Punch. 


P e 
enthesilea. 
A Poem. By LaurENcE Binyon, Author of ‘* The Death of 
Adam,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
** Mr. Binyon’s gift of harmonious and ornate narrative is so 
and so delightful that one cannot but wish that he would one day 
choose a larger subject, and give us no mere romance, idyll or episode, 
but a well-proportioned epic.” —W. A., in the Dazly Chronicle. 


The Japanese Spirit. 


By Y. Okakura. With an Introduction by GEORGE 
MEREDITH. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
**Its author has mastered not only our | 
thought so thoroughly that in his pages, as 


e but our modes of 


r. George Meredith 


observes, ‘we get nearer to the secret of this singular race than we 
have had the chance of doing before.’””—7Zimes. 


Crittenden. 


By JoHN Fox, Author of ‘* The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,” &c. 


‘In the Bishop’s Carriage. 


By MIRIAM MICHAELSON. _ Illustrated. 
‘*Everyone is reading, or wanting to read, ‘In the Bishop's 
Carriage.’ ”— Academy. 


The Prisoner of Mademoiselle. 


By Cuar_es G. D. RoBerts. 


Paths of Judgment. 


By ANNE DouGLas SEDGWICK. 


Please write for Complete Catalogue and Announcement List and Prospectuses of all New Books. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limirep, 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors 
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